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LIEBIG COMPANY’ S 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature, in Blue Ink, across Label. 
*.* In use in most households throughout the kingdom, 
Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and sce that no other is substituted for it. 


Extract or Meat 


An invaluable and palatable Tonic 
for Invalids. 


CAUTION.—In consequence 
of numerous ir erior and low- 
iy substitutes being in 
he market (sometimes accom- 

panied by misleading chemical 
Enalyses) purchasers must insist 
on being supplied with the Com- 
- xtract, which for fine 

avour and perfect clearness is 
pronour ed by all competent 
authorities to be the best, 





50 PER CENT. LESS FUEL BURNT. 


Perfection and Economy i in Cookery by 
using the 


Patent Treasure Cooking Range. 
MAY BE PLACED ANYWHERE. 


CANNOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


I!!ustrated Price Books Post Free. 


- CONSTANTINE, 61, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
B.—THE CHEAPEST COAL MOST SUITABLE. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION. 


FRY'S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


Pure Cocoa only, with the superfluous oil extracted. 
It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 


* Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Stoppart, F.I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
‘If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by 


“~~ J. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL & LONDON. 


Try also FRY’8 CARACAS COCOA.—“‘A delicious preparation.” 


“Foremost in this class of fabrics we must place the ‘LOUIS VELVETEEN.’” 
London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine. 








LE FOLLET says: 


““THE LOUIS GENOA 
FAST-PILE VELVETEEN’ 


is a very close and admirably wearing material, with a lustrous silky surface, draping richly and softly, while the 
brilliant light on the folds cannot be surpassed by the best Stlk Velvet. For every purpose to which Velvet may be 
applied we 2commend the ‘LOUIS VELVETEEN,’ successfully representing, as it does, a Silk Velvet at more than 
four times the cost.” 

Ladies are respectfully informed that after this date all ‘‘ LOUIS VELVETEEN,” both black and the new autumn 
and winter colour, have stamped on the back Plain Instructions for removing all creases, folding marks, &c., made in 
conveyance by rail, post, or other cause. 


Wholesale Agents—J. H. FULLER, 92, Watling Street, London, E.C.; JOHN FREEMAN, 
20, Wicklow Street, Dublin ; WILLIAM FIF, 52, Glassford Street, Glasgow, 


Who will send, on inquiry, post-free, the names of the nearest Drapers from whom the Genuine ‘‘ Louis Velveteen’ 
can be obtained. 





THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 


MY FIRST. } BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 








HE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE.—GOOD 
FOOD.—How to assimilate or enjoy good food 
that would otherwise cause constipation, bilious head- 
ache, disordered stomach, and other disasters, use 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT; being a genuine product of 
nature, it is a true or natural way of preserving and 
restoring health. It removes effete matter or | came 
from the blood, thus preventing and throwing off fevers, 
boils, and other morbid conditions of the blood. On 
that account you cannot overstate its great value in 
keeping the blood pure and free from disease; without 
such a simple precaution the jeopardy of life is im- 
mensely increased. 
PARIS AND ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—A gentle- 
man called in yesterday. He is a constant suffercr 

from chronic dyspepsia, and has taken all sorts of 
mineral waters. I recommended him to give your 
FRUIT SALT a trial, which he did, and received great 
benefit. He says he never knew what it was to be 
without pain until he tried your FRUIT SALT, and for 
the future shall never be without it in the house.— 
M. BERAL, 14, Rue de la Paix, Paris. 

CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the 
Capsule is marked ‘“*ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without 
it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations, 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


PREPARED ONLY AT 


Eno's Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, $.E. 


BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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. DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 
S ’ 
mz —-FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, © FENNINGS 
| ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. hy C 
: , 7 = LUNG HEALERS, 
& FENNINGS GHILDREN’S POWDERS, 2 tue snsr nesmoy 10 come ax 
m For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. & a yey . Coes, gtecppey = 
pt (Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). ty Pen ra me tech ny “A hpontiout pe 
Q Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. gd. (great saving), with \{ ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W 
< Sull Directions. b4 The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps, post free), 
a Qa contain three times the quantity of the small boxes. 


Sent post free for 15 stamps. Directto ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, LW. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’S DOCTOR. 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 
West Cowes, IW. 





ToSTAMP COLLECTORS 


The BEST and CHEAPEST STAMP 
ALBUM ever published isthe CROWN 
POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM for 1880, 
strongly bound in cloth gilt; spaces 
provided for nearly 3,000 Stamps, illus- 
trated on every page, size 94% in. by 
6% in. Price 2s. 4d., post free. The 
* UNIVERSAL” POSTAGE STAMP 
ALBUMS, 5s., 6s., 7s., 8s. 9d. Our 
InLusTRATED Descertetive Price List 
for 1880 (gratis and post free on 
application), contains full particulars 
of all the above, also of an immense 
stock of postage and fiscal stamps, 
postcards, philatelical literature, &c. 


WHITFIELD, KING, & CO., Lacey Street, Ipswich. 


Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 
ON 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The Original, Best, and most Liberal Cash Prices. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 


Illustrated printed Catalogues, with full particulars of terms 
Post Free. 


F. MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham Ct. Rd.;&19,20,21, Morwell St., W.C. 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICK'S . 
~ BAKING | 
POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS ,TEA-CAKES 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 


MAKES BREAD, CAKE, SCONES, TEA-CAKES, PIES, 
TARTS, DUMPLINGS, PUDDINGS. 
































[HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS PAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females, 

















6° & I? Sold Everywhere 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


CLARKE’S | 


WORLD FAMED 


| BLOOD MIXTURE. 


{s warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous, 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, 


APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depdt, 150, Oxford Street. 











GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


(fas excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 


Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of a py Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 


For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression of 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Saliowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion, 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 134d, and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 








1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Smiru and Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
soe eid Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines 
and Reviews. , 


2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depdt where their names are registered, 
but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in Charge of the Depét 
at which they obtain their Books. About 500 Bookstalls are available for this purpose. Of the 
current Periodicals one only ata time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and 
Subscriptions will not be accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 


3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange 
once a day; the Clerk in Charge will obtain from London any work in the Library which a 
Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS excHancGep ONLY IN UNBROKEN AND COMPLETE SETS. 


4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depét, will be 
entitled only to the number of, volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they 
subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town, become subject to the 
London regulations. 


_9.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Smita & Sox beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact» 

that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give 


to rw Clerk in Charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as they wish to 
exchange. 


I.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus, or 186, Strand. 


6 Months. 12 i 1 


For OnE Volume atatime ... ad wad oc 0° F2 6 we £1 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes at a time ... nee si ows “U1? 6 ih 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes ave not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Four Volumes at a time... tte Sis cc SE 3-0 220 
For E1cut . ai; ls oe an oor. aD DB - we 3 3 0 
For Firreen ,, a aa aoe ion. oe ee aan 5 6 O 
II.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall, 
5 6 Months. 12 Months. 
For One Volume atatime ... es ain os ae ie 0 ae Gi i @ 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) : 
For Two Volumes at a time ... bis ads ose ims 1ill 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Turet Volumes at a time “as nee os ms ub 22 0 
For Four - - ose se ee a one 210 0 
For Six a Ss ee: deg ca”. IE GC saa S -S'@ 
For TWELvE -  ;, “ a eee ii 2. ba 5 5 0 
III.—For Country mee Clubs, Reading Souieties, ete, 18 dni: 
For Twenty-Four Volumes at a time oop - 2 8 OC wl lO CU 
For Tutrry-Srx - nd ans gby Sg 2g bee 14 2 6 
For Forty-EHiegat ‘i = ne sn, 1036 0 te 18 16 0 
For Sixty i ‘5 he isn 1S O.@ aa 23 9 9 
For Srventy-Two ‘a - si oe 0 10.0 sa 28 2 0 
For E1enty-Four ss nee oe EO Or"'€ 3215 0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 


Terus for SpectAL TRAVELLING SuBSCRIPTIONS, Lists of Books in circulation, or any other information can 
be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 








A Catalogue of Surplus.and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and 
can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. 


Also a Catalogue of Books in Elegant Bindings for Gentlemen’s Libraries. 
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Goodall’s 
GINGER BEER 
POWDER 
XPENCE PER PACKET 

ey 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. Bottles, 6d., 1s., & 2s. each, 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The Best in the World. 1d. Packets; 6d., 1s., 2s., & 5s. Tins. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic yet introduced. Bottles, 1s.,1s.134d., 2s., & 2s. 3d. each. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Makes Delicious Custards without Eggs, and at Half the Price. In Boxes, 6d. & 1s. each. 


GOODALL’S BRUNSWICK BLACK. 


For Painting Stoves, Grates, Iron, Tin, &c. 6d. & 1s. Bottles. 


GOODALL’S BLANC-MANGE POWDER. 


Makes Rich and Delicious Blanc-Mange in a Few Minutes. In Boxes, 6d. & 1s. each. 


GOODALL’S MUSHROOM KETCHUP. 


Great Strength ! Perfect Purity!! and Unsurpassed Flavour. 64d., 1s., & 2s. Bottles. 


GOODALL’S GINGER BEER POWDER. 


Makes Three Gallons of the best Ginger Beer in the World for 3d. In Packets, 3d. & 6d. each. 


GOODALL’S EGG POWDER. 


One Penny Packet will go as far as Four Eggs, and One Sixpenny Tin as far as Twenty-eight. 
In 1d. Packets; 6d. & 1s. Tins. 





Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSH, & CO, 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 
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Trade Mark on every Casting. 





facfarlane’s Castings, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


ILLUSTRATED catalogue price list and estimates on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE & CO, GLASGOW. 
CONTRACTORS by appointment to her majesty’s war department. 


NOTICE. 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Can be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, and at all Booksellers’, or posted 
direct from the Office to Subscribers. Terms, including postage: 


Monthly Parts _ ... Twelve Shillings for the Year. 
Weekly Numbers ... ... Ten Shillings and Tenpence for the Year. 











Post Office Orders should be made payable to Henry WALKER, 
Office of ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Lae UNION JACKE, 


Edited by G. A. HENTY. 
PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY; MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Extracts from Reviews of THE UNION JACK. 


“It is a marvellous pennyworth, and will be an im- | which now appeal forthe favour of the rising generation.” — 
mense favourite among boys. The object is a high one, | Scotsman. 








and will command the sympathy of right-thinking people.”— | “ We have no doubt that it will have a large circulation.” 
Standard, —Christian Age. . 
ih) 4 +. 99. . 4 
iho frst number is an execlent one, the name of the | «Gomes into the held ot Hierste wink aecan ‘estima 
editor is of itself enough to induce boys to read THz Union rer} - ; 
Jack.”—Scholastic World. y' — ; hg patronage of the rising generation.”—Daily 


“THE Union Jack is profusely illustrated, and promises | ‘Contains plenty of interesting tales of adventure and 
to be one of the most attractive among the many periodicals ‘ enterprise.””—Pictorial Werld. 


London: GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
And of all Booksellers and Bookstalls throughout the Kingdom. 








NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


lees THEATRE. 


Epitrp By CLEMENT SCOTT. 


NOTICE.—The Monthly Part just published contains a specially-prepared Character-Picture by the London 
Stereoscopic Company of 


THE LATE LILIAN ADELAIDE NEILSON. 


The Part also contains numerous Illustrations. 


Annual Subscription to THE THEATRE, free by post, is 12s,, payable in advance, 





PUBLISHED BY CHARLES DICKENS & EVANS, 26, WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 
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Now Ready, Price Siz Shillings. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 


Fifth Series of Notes and Queries. 


VOLS. I. to XII. 1874 To 1879. 


TWO VOLS. IN EACH YEAR. 








Mr. Tuoms has kindly contributed the following Preface : 

“Tf there be any truth in the old proverb, ‘ Practice makes perfect,’ this ought to be a 
capital Preface, inasmuch as it is the Fifth to an Index of a twelve-volume Series of dear old 
Notes anp Queries which I have been called upon to write. 

“ The first three it was my duty to prepare, as I was responsible for the several collections 
of literary materials to which they were the keys. I was urged to undertake the Fourth 
because to a certain extent the various articles to which it referred had been garnered under 
my superintendence. But now that I have neither the responsibility nor the credit for the 
store of varied, useful, and amusing information here duly sorted and labelled ready for use, 
to be compelled by the importunity, not to say tyranny, of my successor to repeat an old story, 
and so expose myself to the risk of being taunted by some captious critic with the profanity 
of Jack Falstaff, and told ‘Oh, thou hast damnable iteration!’ it is a little hard upon an 
Editor who has ‘ retired from business.’ 

*‘T must, however, run the risk, inasmuch as by so doing I shall put myself in a position 
to make an acknowledgment which I ought to have made long since. My distinguished and 
warm-hearted friend Lord Brougham (who, I may here say, had on more than one occasion 
furnished me with some interesting Replies), speaking to me of the great value and utility of 
this Journal, was pleased to add that ‘that value and utility were increased tenfold by its 
capital Indexes.’ Lord Brougham was right; and if the critic in the Saturday Review who 
declared of ‘that little farrago of learning, oddities, absurdities, and shrewdnesses, Notes 
AND Quenigs,’ that it’ was perhaps the only weekly newspaper that would be ‘consulted three 
hundred years hence,’ should also prove to be right, I do not hesitate to declare my belief 
that these Indexes will have greatly contributed to that success. 

“ What a pleasant retribution it is for one who has for years been so mercilessly quizzed 
and jeered for his exposure of pretended Centenarians to think that he should be credited 
with the merit of having called into existence a something that shall be continuing its useful 
existence some three centuries hence ! 

“ But let that pass. I have on more than one occasion expressed my sense of how much 
these Indexes owed to the care, intelligence, and experience of their original compiler, the 
late Mr. James Yeowell, as these now owe to his successor in this important department. I 
have not, however, in any of these Prefaces acknowledged as I ought to have done that their 
existence is due to the suggestion of another highly esteemed old friend, one of the earliest 
contributors to ‘N. & Q.,’ Mr. William Bernard MacCabe, the learned author of ‘ A Catholic 
History of England.’ It was he who, when some few volumes had appeared, urged upon me 
the advantage of taking stock of the information recorded in them by the publication of a 
General Index, and the advisability of doing so at stated intervals. The suggestion was one so 
full of common sense that I did not hesitate to adopt it. I am pleased to avail myself of the 
opportunity which is thus afforded me of doing justice to my old friend. Readers who share 
my regret at not seeing his name so frequently as they were wont in these pages may feel 
assured that it is from no diminished attachment to Norges anp Qusrtes, but from the fact 
that he is, like the original Editor, conscious of increasing years, but, unlike him, careful not 
to trespass too much on the good nature of the Public. 





Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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First-Class Medals to MAW & CO., International Exhibition of 1862 ; 
Dublin, 1865; Oporto, _; ate 1867 ; Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 
1878 ; and mumerous other. 


IMPERISHABLE. TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. [7 iH 





I “GLASS SHADES. | 
substitute for ordinary foors | CLASS FLOWER STANDS ror TABLE DECORATIONS. . 


combining a f fl 

and their emg coverings. scAw and CO.’s pattern-book, the work 

po - first designers of th , forwarded, Sa = ecial aa 
d estimates for every iin a of floor and wall ¢ ocknans 

prod also at Maw and Co.’s London Agents, SIMPSON. fo 





GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
wae iii kh ys ee 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


CHEAP POCKET-HANDKERGCHIEFS. ' 


IRISH LINEN IRISH DAMASK IRISH LINEN COLLARS & CUFFS i 
POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. AND HOUSEHOLD LINENS. Abd, SERES-TOLD, ; 


CHEAPER THAN ANY STORES. 
PRICES ALL REDUCED. Fish Napkins, Ss. 1id. per dozen. Dinner 








Collars for Ladies and Children, 3s. 11d. : 
er dozen, in all the most useful shapes. a 
Pollars for Boys and Youths, $s. 11d. to 4s. 6d. P 


Per doz. — 8s. 61.» a pomen. equal Cloths, per dozen. Collars for, Gentlemen fourtold fF 
, , 2 yards square, o finest quality made. d. d. per dozen. Cuffs for Ladies R 
For Children, Hemmed for use .. 2s. £0d. Real Irish Linen Sheeting, 2 yar bs frome a Po 5 Children, Bs. Ud. to 10s. 9a. 
For Ladies ” * - 3s. Eid. Is. Id. per yard. Fine Linens ind Linen per dozen. 
For Gentlemen _,, a - & Piapers, oe wide, a: per yard, Surplice “ We advise our readers to send to Robinson 
Hem-stitched, for Ladies .. +» 6s. Iid. -inens, $74 d. per yar and Cleaver, for their prices are extremely 
éé for Gentlemen .. 9s. Ild. And every description of Linen Goods low."—Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. 


at the Lowest Wholesale Prices. 


“The cheapest goods I have ever seen.”— 
Sylvia's Home Fournal. 








“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. Robinson “The Belfast Linen Goods supplied by 
and Cleaver have a world-wide fame.”—T7he Messrs. Robinson and Cleaver, for quality and NOTE.—Handkerchiefs go y Fees for od. 
Qusen, cheapness, are a marvel.”—CAristian Unton. to 6d. per doz. ; Collars $d. to Cuffs, 6d 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


By Special Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
The Royal Irish Linen Warehouse, Belfast. 


“True Winter Comforts—Light and Warm.”—The Queen. 


|) THE LIGHTEST, THE WARMEST, & THE CHEAPEST 
l BLANKETS IN , HE WORLD 


HENRY'S CHARTALINE BLANKETS. 


Railway Wheels have been made from paper, so are 
HENRY’S CHARTALINE BLANKETS. The paper is 
specially prepared, perforated, and lined with a thin layer 
of cotton wool. 











Per blanket. Per blanket. 
Sft.by 5ft. . 1s. 6d. | 6 ft. by §ft. . Qs. 6d. 
3 ft. Gin. by 5ft. ls. Od. | Sft.by6ft. . Qs. 11d. i 
4 ft. by 5 ft. 2s.Od. | 5ft.by 7ft. . 3s. 5d. 





They ensure perfect cleanliness and health, and are very 
durable. Are used as ordinary blankets, and are equal to the 
warmth of two pairs of woollen. Are sold in three colours: 
viz. Cream, Scarlet, and Blue. The Court Journal says A.) 
“they mitigate the privations of a hard winter.” The i 
Manchester Magazine considers them especially adapted : | 
for charitable distribution.” J. McGrecor Crort, M.D., A | 
M.R.C.P., Guardian of the parish of Marylebone, says: @ 
“T can strongly recommend them for health, warmth, 
and comfort, TO RICH AND poor.” Can be obtained | 
from all Drapers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. Should i 
any difficulty arise in purchasing these blankets, Messrs. 
HENRY anp CO., 12, Dantzic Street, Manchester, will 
forward five blankets, carriage paid to any Railway Station 
in the United Kingdom, on receipt of P.O.O. (or money in 
Registered Letter). Nostamps. N.B. Trade mark (stamped 
on every blanket), ‘‘ Patent Chartaline.” 
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MUSTARD |=%s74= 
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BEST QUALITY, pi anna 


Shakespeare’ s death. 
ee. » Sold in Square Canisters. First . Prize, § Sydney, 1880. 1880. 





SHAKESPEARE 
shows that Mustard was 
in use 300 years ago. 
See Taming of the 
Shrew, Act iv. Scene 3. 
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Ko), ALFRED BIRD&SONS PRODUGES THE MOST DELICIOUS CUSTARD 
J _ BIRMINGHAM. || WITHOUT EGcS.AT HALF THE COST AND TROUBLE, 




















“KEATINGS. 
COUGH. 
_ LOZENGES . 


All Children suffer from aa if "seertataie ten. tanh ip 7 
suspected, ask for the CERTAIN CURE ny Cee see ever 


Ting /1 tall Coty | COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
EATING, Chemist, 

KEATING 'S | isos |] Stoney rocmmendet by the met 

WORM TABLETS» |j__™s 0x1, ys 02 2m 






































TELE NAGLE T ead ‘ | None are genuine without 
= feb the Name and Trade Mark 

fe : 1 of J. & J. Cash, Coventry. 
: Ne CAMBRIC 


In the Wear, Washing, and Getting up, this New Pattern 
TO BE HAD OF DRAPERS 1S proved very satisfactory, and is highly recommended 
EVERYWHERE. for Ladies’ and Children’s Wardrobes. 
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~~ ASPHODEL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ VIXEN,’ ” “LADY AUDLEY’S 
SECRET,” ETO. 


—>—_— 


CHAPTER X. “AND SPENDING SILVER 
HAD HE RIGHT YNOW. 

At ten o’clock Daphne was down at the 

H boat-house again, ready for the aquatic 
excursion, looking as fresh and bright as if 

} nothing had ever occurred to vex her. She 
wore a workmanlike attire of indigo serge— 

# no gay fluttering scarlet ribbons this time. 
Her whole costume was studiously plain, 
from the sailor hat to the stout Cromwell 
ishoe and dark blue stocking, the wash- 
j leather glove and leathern belt with a 
Abroad steel buckle. Madoline’s flowing 
muslin skirts and flowery hat contrasted 
charmingly with her sister's more masculine 

} attire. 

“This looks like business,” said Gerald, 
as Bink ran the boat into the water, and 
held her while the ladies stepped on board. 

| “Now, Daphne, whichever of us gets tired 

i first must forfeit a dozen pairs of gloves.” 

} ‘I think it will be you, from the look of 
you,” returned Daphne, as she rolled up 
her sleeves and took hold of an oar in an 
off-hand watermanlike manner. ‘“ When 
you are tired I'll take the sculls.” 

“ Well, you see I am likely to be in very 
bad form. It is four years since I rowed 
in the University race.” 

“What, you rowed in the great race? 
What affectation to talk about being in bad 

iform. I should think a man could never 
forget training of that kind.” 

“ He can never forget the theory, but he 
may feel the want of practice. However, 
I fancy I shall survive till we get to Goring 

# Lane, and that youll y win no gloves to-day. 
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I suppose you never wear anything less ff 


than twelve buttons ?” 


“Madoline gives me plenty of gloves, f 


thank you,” replied Daphne with dignity. 
“ My glove-box is not supported by volun- 
tary contributions.” 

“ Daphne, do you know that for a young 


woman who is speedily to become my ¢ 


sister, you are barely civil ?” said Gerald. 

«T beg your pardon, I am practising a 
sisterly manner. I never met with a 
brother and sister yet who were barely 
civil to each other.” 


They were rowing quietly up the stream, § 


lowering their heads now and then to clear 
the drooping tresses of a willow. The 
verdant banks, the perpetual willows, were 
beautiful, but with a monotonous beauty. It fi 
was the ripe middle of the year, when all 
things are of one rich green—meadows and 
woods and hills—and in a country chiefly f{ 


pastoral there must needs be a touch of 


sameness in the landscape. Here and there 
a spire showed above the trees, or a grey 
stone mansion stood boldly out upon the 
green hillside. 

Daphne had so arranged cushions and 
wraps upon the principal seat as to conceal 


the mutilated name. Gerald rowed stroke, § 


she sat in the bows, and Madoline reclined 
luxuriously in the stern with the Maltese { 
terrier Fluff in her lap. 

“Tf we are lucky we shall be at the 
Abbey an hour and a half before your aunt 
and her ponies,” said Gerald. 
extremely obliging of her to volunteer the 
inestimable boon of her advice, but I 
fancy we should get on quite as well 
without her.” 

“Tt would have been unkind to let her 
think we didn’t want her,” said Madoline 
deprecatingly. 
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“That is so like you, Lina ; you will go 
through life putting up with people you 
}/ don’t care about, rather than wound their 
feelings,” said Gerald carelessly. 

“ Aunt Rhoda is my father’s only sister. 
I am bound to respect her.” 

“T’ve no doubt the old man of the sea 
was a very estimable person in the abstract,” 
said Gerald, “but Sinbad shunted him at 
the. first opportunity. Don’t look so dis- 
tressed, dearest. Aunt Rhoda shall patro- 
nise us, and dictate to us all our lives, if 
| it please you. By-the-bye, what has become 

of your devoted slave and ally, Turchill? 
I expected to find him on the premises 
when I arrived at South Hill.” 

“He went up to London last week with 
his mother, to make a round of the theatres 
and picture-galleries. They will be home 
in a few days, I daresay.” 

“T wonder he can exist out of Warwick- 
shire. He is so thoroughly bucolic, so per- 
meated by the flavour of his native soil.” 

“He is very kind and good and true- 
hearted,” protested Daphne, flushing indig- 
nantly ; ‘and he is your old friend and 
kinsman. I wonder you can speak so 
contemptuously of him, Mr. Goring.” 

“What, my vixenish little Pop—Daphne,” 
eried Gerald, colouring at this slip of the 
tongue, “is it thus the cat jumps? I would 
not underrate Edgar for worlds. He is 
out and away the best fellow I know; but, 
however much you may admire him, little 
one, that his mfhd is essentially bucolie is 
a fact—and facts are stubborn things.” 

“ You have no right to say that I admire 
him. I respect and esteem him, and I am 
not ashamed to own as much, though you 
may think it a reason for laughing at me,” 
retorted Daphne, still angry. ‘“ He taught 
me to row this very boat. He used to get 
up every morning at a ridiculously early 
hour, in order to be at South Hill in time 
to give me a lesson before breakfast.” 

“A man might do twice as much for 
your beaux yeux, and yet deem it no self- 
sacrifice.” 

** Don’t,” cried Daphne. “Didn’t I tell 
you ages ago that I detest you when you 
flatter me.” 

Madoline looked up with momentary 
wonder at that expression “ ages ago ;” 
but Daphne was so given to wild exag- 
gerations and a school-girl latitude of 
phrase, that ages ago might naturally 
mean yesterday. 

“Daphne, dearest. What has put you 
out of temper?” she asked gently. “I’m 
afraid you're getting tired.” 











“Tf she gives in before we get to Goring 
Lane I shall claim a dozen pairs of gloves.” 

“Tam not the least little bit tired; I 
could row you to Naseby, if you liked,” 
replied Daphne haughtily ; whereupon the 
lovers began to talk of their own affairs, 
somewhat lazily, as suited the summer 
morning, and the quiet landscape, where a 
light haze that yet lingered over the fields 
seemed the cool and misty forecast of a 
blazing afternoon. 

Goring Lane was an accommodation 
road, leading down from the home farm to 
the meadows on the river bank, and here 
they found a light open carriage and a pair 
of strong country-made grey horses waiting 
for them. 

Gerald had sent his valet over before 
breakfast to make all arrangements for 
their reception. The man was waiting 
beside the carriage, and to Daphne's 
horror she beheld in him the grave 
gentleman in grey who had helped to 
convey provisions for the Fontainebleau 
picnic: but not a muscle of the valet’s 
face betrayed the fact that he had ever 
seen this young lady before. 

At the end of the lane they came into a 
shady park-like avenue, and then to a grey 
stone gateway, pillared, medieval, gran- 
diose; on the summit of each granite 
pillar a griffin of the most correct heraldic 
make grasped a shield, and on the shield 
were quarterings that hinted at a palmer’s 
pilgrimage in the Holy Land, and a ragged 
staff that suggested kindred with the 
historic race of Dudley. 

The lodge-keeper’s wife and her three 
children were standing by the open gate, 
ready to duck profusely in significance of 
delight in their lord’s return. The male 
bird, as usual, was absent from the nest. 
Nobody ever saw a man at an entrance 
lodge. 

The avenue of limes was of but thirty 
years’ growth, but there was plenty of 
good old timber on the broad expanse of 
meadow-land which Mr. Goring had con- 
verted into a park. There was a broad 
blue lake in the distance, created by the 
late Mr. Goring, an island in the middle of 
it, also of his creation ; while a fleet of 
rare and costly foreign aquatic birds 
of Mr. Goring’s importation were sailing 
calmly on the calm water. And yonder, 
in the green valley, with a wooded amphi- 
theatre behind it, stood the Abbey, built 
strictly after the fashion of the sixteenth 
century, but every block of stone and 
every lattice obviously of yesterday. 
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“Tt wouldn’t be half a bad place if it 
would only mellow down to a sober grey- 
ness, instead of being so uncomfortably 
white and dazzling,” said Gerald as they 
drew near the house. 

“Tt is positively lovely,” answered 
Madoline. 

She was looking at the gardens, which 
thirty years of care and outlay had made 
about as perfect as gardens of the Italian 
style can be. They were not such old 
English gardens as Lord Bacon wrote about. 
There was nothing wild, no intricate 
shrubberies, no scope for the imagina- 
tion, as there was at South Hill. All 
was planned and filled in with a Dutch neat- 
ness. The parterres were laid out in blocks, 
and in the centre of each rose a fountain 
from a polished marble basin. Statues by 
sculptors of note were placed here and 
there against a background of tall orange- 
trees, arbutus, or yew. Everything was 
on a large scale, which suited this palatial 
Italian manner. Such a garden might 
have fitly framed the palace of a Medici or 
a Borgia; nay, in such a garden might 
Horace have walked by the side of 
Mecenas, or Virgil recited a portion of his 
AEneid to Augustus and Octavia. There 
was a dignity, a splendour, in these par- 
terres which Daphne thought finer than 
anything she had seen even at Versailles, 
whither Madame Tolmache had escorted 
her English pupils on a certain summer 
holiday. 

“The rose-garden will please you better 
than this formal pleasance, I daresay,” said 
Gerald. “It is on the other side of the house, 
and consists wholly of grass walks and rose- 
trees. My dear mother gave her whole 
mind to the cultivation and improvement 
of her gardens. I believe she was rather 
extravagant in this one matter—at least 
I have heard my father say so. But I 
think the result justified her outlay.” 

* And yet you want to build more hot- 
houses on my account, Gerald. Surely 
arrangements that satisfied Lady Geral- 
dine will be good enough for me,” said 
Madoline. 

“Oh, one ought to go on improving. 
Besides, you are fonder of exotics than my 
mother was. And the rage for church 
decoration is getting stronger every day. 
You will have plenty of use for your hot- 
houses. And now we'll go and take a 
sketchy survey of the house, before we 
interview the worthy MacCloskie. Has 
Miss Lawford’s gardener arrived, Gibson ?” 
Gerald asked of the gentleman in grey, 





who had occupied the box-seat, and was 
again in attendance at the carriage-door, 
while a portly butler and a powdered foot- 
man, both of the true English pattern 
waited in the Gothic porch. 

“Yes, sir; Mr. MacCloskie is in the 
housekeeper’s-room.” 

‘“*T hope they have given him luncheon.’ 

“No, sir, thank you, sir. He would 
take nothing but a glass of claret and a 
cigar. He has taken a stroll round the 
gardens, sir, so as to be prepared to give 
an opinion.” 

The house was deliciously cool, almost 
as if ice had been laid on in the pipes 
which were used in winter for hot 
water. The hall was as profoundly Gothic 
as that at Penshurst—it was difficult to 
believe that the reek of a log fire piled in 
the middle of the stone floor had never 
gone up through yonder rafters, that the 
rude vassals of a feudal lord had never 
squatted by the blaze, or slept on yonder 
ponderous oaken settles. Nothing was 
wanting that should have been there to 
tell of an ancient ancestry. Armour that 
had been battered and dented at Cressy or 
Bannockburn, or at any rate most skilfully 
manipulated at Birmingham, adorned the 
walls. Banners drooped from the rafters ; 
heads of noble stags that had been shot in 
Arden’s primeval wood, spears and battle- 
axes that had been used in the Crusades, 
and collected in Wardour Street, gave 
variety to the artistic decoration of the 
walls; while tapestry of undoubted 
antiquity hung before the doorways. 

These things had given pleasure to Mr. 
Giles-Goring, but to his son they were 
absolutely obnoxious. Yet the father had 
been so good a father, and had done such 
honest. and useful work in the world 
before he began to amass this trumpery, 
that the son had not the heart to dislodge 
anything. 

They went through room after room— 
all richly furnished, all strictly medizeval : 
old oak carving collected in the Low 
Countries; cabinets that reached from floor 
to ceiling; side-boards large enough to 
barricade a Parisian boulevard; all the 
legends of Holy Writ exemplified by the 
patient Fleming’s chisel ; polished oaken 
floors ; panelled walls. The only modern 
rooms were those at one end of the 
Abbey, which had been refurnished by 
Lady Geraldine during her widowhood, 
and here there was all the lightness 
and grace of modern upholstery of the 
highest order. Satin-wood and pale-tinted 
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draperies ; choice water-colours and choicer 
porcelain on the walls; books in every 
available nook. 

“ How lovely,” cried Daphne, who had 
not been impressed by the modern mediz- 
valism of the other rooms. ‘This is where 
I should like to live.” 

Lady Geraldine’s morning-room looked 
into the rose-garden. She had not been able 
to do away with the mullioned windows, 
but a little glass door—an anachronism, 
but vastly convenient—had been squeezed 
into a corner to give her easy access to her 
favourite garden. 

Madoline looked at everything with 
tender regard. Lady Geraldine had been 
fond of her, and kind to her, and had most 
heartily approved her son’s choice. . Tears 
}| dimmed Lina’s sight as she looked at the 
familiar room, which seemed so empty 
without the gracious figure of its mistress. 

“T fancied you would like to occupy 
these rooms by-and-by, Lina,” said Gerald. 

T should like it of all things.” 

*‘ And can you suggest any alterations— 
any improvements ?” 

“Gerald, do you think that I would 
change a thing that your mother cared for? 
The rooms are lovely in themselves ; but 
were they ever so old-fashioned or shabby, 
I should like them best as your mother left 
them.” 

“Lina, you are simply perfect!” ex- 
claimed Gerald tenderly. “ You are just 
the one faultless woman I have ever 
met. Chaucer’s Grisel was not a diviner 
creature.” 

“T hope you are not going to try my 
sister as that horrid man in the story 
tried Grisel,” cried Daphne, bristling with 
indignation. “I only wish I had lived in 
those days, and had the reversion of Count 
Walter, as a widower. I'd have made him 
repent his brutality.” 

“T’ve no doubt you would have proved 
skilful in the art of husband-government,” 
said Gerald. “ But you needn't be alarmed. 
Much as I admire Grisel I sha’n’t try to 
emulate her husband. I could not leave 
my wife in agony, and walk away smiling 
at the cleverness of my practical joke. Well, 
Lina, then it is settled that in these rooms 
there is to be no alteration,” he added, 
turning to Madoline, who had been taking 
up the volumes on a little ebony bookstand 
and looking at their titles. 

“ Please make no alteration anywhere. 
Let the house be as your father and mother 
arranged it.” 

“My sweet conservative! And we are 











to keep all the old servants, I conelude. 
They are all of my father’s and mother’s 
choosing.” 

“ Pray keep them all. If you could any 
way find room for MacCloskie, without 
offending your head gardener . 

“ MacCloskie shall be superintendent of 
your own special hot-houses, my darling. 
It will be an easy, remunerative place— 
good wages and plenty of perquisites.” 

A grinding of wheels on the gravel, and 
a tremendous peal of the bell at the prin- 
cipal entrance proclaimed the advent of a 
visitor. 

“Aunt Rhoda, no doubt,” said Gerald. 
“Let us be sober.” 

They went back to the hall to greet the 
new arrival. It was Mrs. Ferrers’s youthful 
groom, a smart young gentleman of the 
tiger species, who had made that tremendous 
peal. Mrs. Ferrers’s roan ponies were 
scratching up the gravel; but Mrs. Ferrers 
was not alone ; a gentleman had just dis- 
mounted from a fine upstanding bay, and 
that gentleman was Edgar Turchill. 

“So glad to see you here, Aunt Rhoda. 
Why, Turchill, they told me you were in 
London.” 

“Came home last night, rode over to 
South Hill this morning, overtook Mrs. 
Ferrers on the way, and——” 

“T asked him to come on with me and to 
join in our round of inspection,” said Aunt 
Rhoda. “Ihope I did not do very wrong.” 

“You did very right. I don’t think 
Turchill feels himself much of a stranger at 
the Abbey, even though it has been a very 
inhospitable place for the last year or so. 
And now before we go in for any more 
business let’s proceed to luncheon. Your 
boat has had amost invigorating effect on my 
appetite, Daphne. I’m simply famished.” 

“So you came in Daphne’s boat. She 
rows pretty well, doesn’t she?” asked Edgar, 
with a glance of mingled pride and tender- 
ness at his pupil. 

“ She might win a cup to-morrow. You 
have reason to be proud of her.” 

They all went into the refectory, where, 
under the lofty open timber roof, a small 
oval table looked like an island in a sea 
of Turkey carpet and polished oak flooring. 

“Tt would have served you right if we 
had had the long dinner-table,” Gerald said 
to Daphne, as he passed her with Mrs. 
Ferrers on his arm. 

“T thought we were going to pienic in 
the park,” said Madoline. 

“ Daphne Neither you nor Daphne 
seemed to care about it,” replied Gerald. 
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“This is a great deal more sensible,” 
remarked Mrs. Ferrers. 

“ Oh, I don’t know ; it’s awfully jolly to 
eat one’s luncheon under the trees in such 
weather as this,” said Edgar. 

“For Mr. Turchill’s particular gratifica- 
tion, we will have afternoon-tea in the 
cloisters,” said Gerald. “Blake,” to the 
butler, “let there be tea at half-past four on 
the grass in the cloisters.” 

Daphne could eat or drink very little, 
though Edgar, who sat next to her, was 
pressing in his offers of lobster mayonaise, 
and cold chicken, cutlets, sole 4 la maitre 
Whétel, Perigord pie. She was looking about 
her at the portraits on the walls. 

Facing her hung Prescott Knight’s pic- 
ture of the man who began his career by 
wheeling barrows, and who ended it by 
building mighty viaducts, levelling hills, 
filling valleys, making the crooked paths 
straight. It was a brave honest English 
face, plain, rugged even, the painter having 
in no wise flattered his sitter ; but a coun- 
tenance that was pleasanter to the eye than 
many a handsome face. A countenance 
that promised truth and honour, manliness 
and warm feelings in its possessor. 

Daphne looked from the portrait on the 
wall to the present master of the Abbey. 
No ; there was not one point of resemblance 
between Gerald Goring and his father. 

Then she looked at another portrait hang- 
ing in the place of honour above the wide 
Gothic mantel-piece. Lady Geraldine, by 
Buckner : the picture of an elegant high- 
bred woman of between thirty and forty, 
dressed in amber satin and black lace, one 
bare arm lifted to pluck a rose from a lattice, 
the other hand resting on a marble balus- 
trade, across which an Indian shawl had 
been flung carelessly. Face and figure were 
both perfect after their kind—figure tall and 
willowy, a swan’s neck, a proud and pensive 
countenance, with eyes of the same doubt- 
ful colour as Gerald’s, the same dreamy 
look in them. Then Daphne turned her 
gaze to the other end of the room, where 
hung the famous Sir Peter Lely, a replica of 
the well-known picture in Hampton Court, 
for which replica Mr. Giles-Goring had paid 
a preposterous price to a poor and proud 
member of his wife’s family, who was lucky 
enough to possess it. Strange that a single- 
minded, honest-hearted man like John 
Giles-Goring should have been proud of his 
son’s descent from a king’s mistress, and 
should have hung the portrait of Felicia, 
Countess of Heronville, above the desk at 
which he read family prayers to his 











assembled household. Yes; Lady Heron- 
ville’s eyes were like Gerald’s, dreamily 
beautiful. 

Everybody at the table had plenty to say, 
except Daphne. She was absorbed by her 
contemplation of the pictures. Edgar was 
concerned at her want of appetite. He tried 
to entertain her by telling her of the plays 
and pictures he had seen. 

“ Your father ought to take you to town 
before the season is over. There is so much 
to see,” he said; “and though I am told 
that all the West End tradespeople are 
complaining, it seems to me that London 
was never so full asthis year. Hyde Park 
in the morning and afternoon is something 
wonderful.” 

“T should like to go to the opera,” said 
Daphne rather listlessly. ‘Madame Tol- 
mache took us to hear Faust one evening. 
She said that an occasional visit to the opera 
was the highest form of cultivation for the 
youthful mind. I believe she had a box 
given her by the music-master, and that she 
turned it to her own advantage that way— 
charging it in her bills, don’t you know. I 
shall never forget that evening. It was at 
the end of August, and Paris was wrapped 
in a white mist, and the air had a breathless, 
suffocating feeling, and the streets smelt 
of over-ripe peaches. But when we got 
out of the jolting fly that took us from the 
station to the theatre, and went to a box that 
seemed in the clouds, we had to go up so 
many stairs to reach it, and the music 
began, and the curtain went up, it was like 
being in a new world. I felt as if I were 
holding my breath all the time. Even 
Martha Dibb—that stupid, good-natured 
girl I told you about—seemed spell-hound, 
and sat with her mouth open, gasping like 
a fish. Nillson was Marguerite, and Faure 
was Mephistopheles. I shall remember 
them to the end of my life.” 

“You'll hear them again often, I hope. 
Nillson was singing the other night, when I 
took my mother to hear Wagner’s great 
opera. The music is quite the rage, I 
believe ; but I don’t like it as well as 
Don Giovanni.” 

Luncheon was over by this time—a for- 
mal, ceremonious luncheon such as Daphne 
detested. It was her punishment for having 
been uncivil last night when the picnic idea 
was mooted. And now they all repaired 
to the gardens, and perambulated the par- 
terre, and criticised the statues: Leda with 
her swan, Venus with an infant Cupid, 
Hebe offering her cup, Ganymede on his 
eagle—all the most familiar personages in 
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Horne’s Pantheon. The fountains were 
sending up their rainbow spray in the 
blazing afternoon sun. The geraniums, 
and calceolarias, and pansies, and petunias, 
and all the tribe of begonias, and house- 
leeks, newly bedded out, seemed to shiver 
in the fierce bright light. 

‘For pity’s sake let us get out of this 


_ burning flowery furnace,” cried Gerald. 


‘“‘Let’s go to the rose-garden; it’s on the 
shady side of the house, and within reach 
of my mother’s favourite tulip-trees.” 

The rose-garden was a blessed refuge 
after that exposed parterre facing due 
south. Here there was velvet turf on 
which to walk, and here were trellised 
screens and arches wreathed with the 
yellow clusters of the Celine Forestier, 
and the Devoniensis. Mrs. Ferrers was a 
person who always discoursed of flowers 
by their botanical or fashionable names. 
She did not call a rosea rose, but went into 
raptures over a Marguerite de St. Armand, 
a Garnet Wolseley, a Gloire de Vitry, or an 
Etienne Levet, as the case might be. 

Here, smoking his cigar, which he 
politely suppressed at their approach, they 
discovered Mr. MacCloskie, the hard-faced, 
sandy-haired Scottish gardener. 

“You have been taking a look at my 
grounds, I hear, MacCloskie,” Mr. Goring 
said pleasantly. 

“Yes, sir; I’ve looked about me a bit. 
I think I’ve seen pretty well everything.” 

“And the hot-houses leave room for 
improvement, I suppose?” 

_ “Well, sir, ’m not wishing to say any- 
thing disrespectful to your architect,” began 
MacCloskie, with that deliberation which 


| gave all his speeches an air of superior 


wisdom, “ but if he had tried his hardest to 
spend the maximum of money in attaining 
the minimum of space and accommodation 
—to say nothing of his ventilation and his 
heating apparatus, which are just abomin- 


| able—he couldn’t have succeeded better 


than he has—unconsciously.” 

“Dear me, Mr. MacCloskie, that’s a bad 
account. And yet the gardeners here have 
managed to rub on very decently for a 
quarter of a century, with no better accom- 
modation than you have seen to-day.” 

“ Ay, sir, that’s where it is. They’ve 
just roobed on, poor fellows. And I can 
only say that it’s very creditable to them 
to do as well as they have done, and if 
they’re about a quarter of a century behind 
the times nobody can blame them.” 

“Then we must build new houses—that’s 
inevitable, I conclude.” 





“ Yes, sir, if you want to grow exotics.” 

“Yet I used to see a good deal of 
stephanotis about the rooms in my father’s 
time.” 

“Ay, there’s a fine plant growing in a 
bit of a glass—shed,” said Mr. MacCloskie 
with ineffable contempt. ‘“‘ Necessity’s the 
mother of invention, Mr. Goring. Your 
gardeners have done just wonders. But 
with all deference to you, sir, that kind of 
thing wouldn’t suit me. And if Miss 
Lawford had any idea of my coming here 
by-and-by ” with a respectful glance at 
his mistress, as he stood at ease contem- 
plating the spotless lining of his top-hat. 

“Miss Lawford would like you to con- 
tinue in her service when she is Mrs. Goring. 
Perhaps you will be good enough to give 
me an exact specification of the space you 
would require, and the form of house you 
would suggest. I wish Miss Lawford to 
be in no way a loser when she exchanges 
South Hill for Goring Abbey.” 

“Thank you, sir, you are very good, 
sir,” murmured the Scotchman, as if it 
were for his gratification the houses were 
to be built. “‘ This is a very fine place, sir ; 
it would be a pity if it were to be behind 
the times in any particular.” 

The head gardener bowed and withdrew, 
everyone—ever Aunt Rhoda—breathing 
more freely when he had vanished. 

“Isn't he too utterly horrid?” asked 
Daphne. “If there is a being I detest in 
this world it is he. Were I in Lina’s place 
I should take advantage of my marriage 
to get rid of him; but she will just go 
down to her grave domineered over by 
that man,” concluded Daphne, mimicking 
MacCloskie’s northern tongue. 

“He is not the most agreeable person 
in the world,” said Lina; “but he is 
thoroughly conscientious.” 

“Did you ever know a disagreeable 
person who did not set up for being a 
paragon of honesty?” exclaimed Daphne 
contemptuously. 

They roamed about the rose - garden, 
which was a lovely place to loiter in upon 
a summer day, and lingered under the 
tulip-trees, where there were rustic chairs 
and a rustic table, and every incentive to 
idleness. Beyond the tulip-trees there 
was a shrubbery on the slope of the hill, 
a shrubbery which sheltered the rose- 
garden from bleak winds, and made it a 
thoroughly secluded spot. While the rest 
of the party sat talking under the big 
broad-leaved trees, Daphne shot off to 
explore the shrubbery. The first thing 
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that attracted her attention was a large 
wire cage among the laurels. 

“Ts that an aviary?” she asked. 

“ No,” answered Gerald, rising and going 
over to her. ‘ These are my father’s ante- 
cedents.” 

He pulled away the laurel branches 
which had spread themselves in front 
of the cage, and Daphne saw that it 
contained only a shabby old barrow, a 
pickaxe, and shovel. 

“Those were the stock-in-trade with 
which my father began his career,” he said. 
“T don’t believe he had even the traditional 
half-crown. I’ve no doubt if he had 
possessed such a coin his pals would have 
made him spend it on beer. He began 
life, a barefooted, ignorant lad, upon a rail- 
road in the north of England, and before 
his fortieth birthday he was one of the 
greatest contractors and one. of the best- 
informed men of his time; but he never 
mastered the right use of the aspirate, and 
he never could bring himself to wear 
gloves. It was his fancy to keep those 
old tools of his, and to take his visitors 
to look at them after they had gone the 
round of house and gardens,” 

“T hope you are proud of him,” said 
Daphne, with a bright penetrating glance 
which seemed to pierce Mr. Goring’s soul. 
“T should hate you if I thought that, even 
for one moment in your life, you could 
feel ashamed of such a father.” 

“Then I’m afraid I must endure your 
hate,” said Gerald. “No; I have never felt 
ashamed of my father : he was the dearest, 
kindest, most unselfish, mostindulgent father 
that ever spoiled an unworthy son. But 
I have occasionally felt ashamed of that 
barrow, when it has been exhibited and ex- 
plained to a new acquaintance, and I have 
seen that the new acquaintance thought the 
whole thing—the mock medieval abbey, 
and the barrow, and my dear simple-hearted 
dad—one stupendous joke.” 

“T should be more ashamed of Felicia, 
Countess of Heronville, than of that barrow, 
if I were you,” exclaimed Daphne, flushed 
and indignant. 

“ You little radical ! Mistress Felicia was 
by no means an exemplary person, but she 
was one of the loveliest women at Charles’s 
court, where lovely women congregated by 
common consent, while all the ugly ones 
buried themselves at their husband’s 
country seats, and thought that some fiery 
comet must be. swooping down upon the 
world because of wickedness in high places. 
Don’t be too hard upon poor Lady Heron- 











ville. She died in the zenith of her charms, 
while quite a young woman.” 

“Do you think she ought to be pitied 
for that?” demanded Daphne. “ Why it 
was the brightest fate Heaven could give 
her. The just punishment for her evil 
ways would have been a long loveless old 
age, and to see her beauty fade day by day, 
and to know that the world she loved 
despised and forgot her. 


‘* Whom the gods love die young was said of old ; 
And many deaths do they escape by this—” 


“Where did you find those lines, little 
one?” 

“In a book we used to read aloud at 
Madame Tolmache’s, Gems from Byron.” 

“Oh, I see! Mere chippings, diamond 
dust. I was afraid you’d been at the 
Kohinoor itself.” 

“ Are we to have some tea, Gerald?” 
asked Madoline, crossing to them and look- 
ing at her watch as she came. “It is half- 
past four, and we must be going home 
soon.” 

“To the cloisters, ladies and gentlemen, 
to all that there is of the most medizval 
in the Abbey.” 

They passed under a Gothic archway and 
found themselves on a square green lawn, 
in the midst of which was another fountain 
in a genuine old marble basin, a Roman relic 
dug up thirty years ago in the peninsula 
of Portland. A cloistered walk surrounded 
this grass-plot. A striped awning had 
been put up beside the fountain, and under 
this the tea-table was spread. 

“* Now, Lina, let us see if you can manage 
that ponderous tea-kettle,” said Gerald. 

“It is the handsomest I ever saw,” 
sleepily remarked Mrs. Ferrers, who had 
found the afternoon somewhat dreary, 
since nobody had seemed to want her 
advice about anything. ‘“ But I must con- 
fess that I prefer the rector’s George the 
Second silver, and old Swansea cups and 
saucers, to the highest exemplars of modern 
art.” 





DECOYS. 





THE most successful method of taking 
wild fowl in large numbers, without alarm 
to the rest of the flock, and with little or 
no fatigue to the fowler, is by the decoy. 

The site of the decoy is a sequestered 
pool, from which curving ditches are dug of 
the depth of sixteen or eighteen inches, lead- 
ing from the main water, and covered by an 
archway of netting ; the fowl being taken 
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by alluring them from the open lake into 
these fatal retreats. And here, in fact, the 
knowledge of many, even of naturalists, ter- 
minates, for it is not always an easy task 
to obtain admission to a decoy. When in 
the hands of illiterate men it is almost un- 
approachable by any one. “No, no; you 
must not come near this,” is the cry; and 
they hide their manceuvres against the wild 
fowl in as much mystery as the Rosicru- 
cians threw around their search after the 
philosopher’s stone. We have to thank a 
friend, an angler-naturalist in Norfolk, who 
works his own decoy in that county, for 
whatever we have to relate of these 
proceedings. 

A decoy to be complete should be shel- 
tered on ali sides by thickets and screens 
of the reed so abundant on the margin of 
all rivers and broads frequented by wild 
fowl, so as to present a warm lee side what- 
ever wind is blowing, to render the chance 
the greater of capturing the quarry. The 
cuts or ditches are, in fowlers’ language, 
termed “pipes.” They are mostly from 
seventeen to eighteen feet across at the 
entrance ; thecovered arched hooped netting 
runs seven or eight yards up the pipe, 
and is ten feet in height. The hoops 
or arches upon which the netting is 
stretched gradually diminish in size, and 
the purse-net, which terminates the pipe 
into which the fowls are driven, is not of 
greater diameter than a common bow-net 
for pike and tench. The reed fences are 
about five and a half feet high, so that a 
man with a little care may walk con- 
cealed behind them. The lower the reed 
screens are the more free and open the 
passage appears, and the more readily the 
birds will enter it. The pipe altogether, 
measured on the curve, is about seventy- 
five yards, and the reed screens are each 
about thirteen feet in length. The aper- 
ture in these screens, left for a dog 
to leap backwards and forwards (of 
which animal more anon), is about four 
feet wide. When viewed from the en- 
trance the whole reminds one of a 
gigantic spider with extended legs ; indeed 
when the purpose of a decoy is considered 
the simile is not inappropriate. The 
pipes should be so arranged around the 
lake to suit different winds. Ducks swim 
most readily with their breasts to the wind, 
and, besides, they always collect upon the 
lee side of the mere. Especially should 
there be a pipe to suit well the north-east 
wind, that being the breeze that brings 
most fowl. In Norfolk the common wild- 





duck and the teal form the principal 
harvest. The widgeon, which in many 
parts of England is the chief gain to a 
decoy, in East Anglia are more uncertain 
in number and irregular in time of migra- 
tion than the other two species. Sir 
Robert Browne, writing more than two 
centuries ago, remarks the great abundance 
of teal in Norfolk. 

Dogs, strange to say, and decoy-ducks, 
are the direct means of destruction, and 
are generally used together. Breed, in 
the dog used as a “piper,” is totally 
disregarded, but he must be small, active, 
and at the same time docile and ready in 
coming to his master, perfectly mute, and 
devoid of all sporting tendencies, taking no 
notice whatever of the fowl. The colour 
preferred is reddish or brown, and the 
more the dog resembles a fox the better. 
The motive which causes wild fowl to follow 
the dog is precisely the curiosity which is ob- 
served to influence tame ducks to herd up 
together and approach a dog, when he goes 
to lap water. Of course care is required in 
the education of a dog as a piper. The 
quicker he is in motion and apprehension 
the better ; the more sudden his exits and 
entrances are through the reed screens the 
more the attention of the fowl is engaged. 
This education may be carried to consider- 
able length in a house, by building up fur- 
niture and making the canine pupil spring 
through openings left amongst tables and 
chairs. The curiosity of fresh fowl is most 
powerfully excited by the appearance of the 
dog popping backwards and forwards, seen 
one instant, and the next disappearing 
behind the screen. But this attention to 
his movements when ducks have been very 
long in a decoy soon wears off, and they 
regard the dog’s antics with perfect apathy. 

All species are not alike willing to 
approach him. The common wild-duck 
and the teal work capitally to the dog; 
but the widgeon, although most lively and 
sportive in the water, does not pay so much 
attention to the piper. Very often widgeon 
must be led into a pipe by refuse malt, 
oats, and whatever food will partially float, 
the wind at the same time setting from the 
point of the pipe towards the pool, whena 
portion of the grain soon finds its way into 
the open water, and the fowl are gradually 
encouraged towards the source of its supply. 
In this way the pochard is often brought 
under the net in considerable numbers. The 
widgeon keep picking at the floating food, 
and the pochards diving for the sunken 
grain ; but on the decoy man showing him- 
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self, the latter always, instead of proceed- 
ing up the pipe, dive or flutter back past 
him. 

The decoy-ducks must be unquestionably 
tame and familiarised to the sight of man. 
The feeding them judiciously is an impor- 
tant point. When properly trained they 
should be fed in the evening in a pipe, 
just after the wild fowl have flown out of 
the decoy. Their appetites should be so 
far appeased that in the middle of the day 
they are neither very ravenous nor yet 
indifferent to food. If too hungry, on 
hearing the faint and almost, to human 
ear, imperceptible whistle which calls them 
to assist the decoy-man, they flutter and 
splash along the water with loud cries, so 
as to rather alarm than allure the wild 
ducks. If, on the other hand, they are 
gorged with food, they may disregard the 
signal altogether. On hearing the whistle 
they should swim evenly and _ steadily 
forward. Being used to receive their food 
in a pipe, of course they rather affect than 
shun it. Any whistle or signal at all is 
often quite superfluous. The first sight of 
the dog between the reed screens will 
bring them. They know that, happen 
what may, they shall get some barley. 

Formerly it was thought necessary that 
decoy-ducks should be of the direct wild 
breed ;. but. of late years similarity in 
feather is the only thing insisted upon ; 
and the tame ducks, if right in plumage, 
are preferred, as becoming more familiar. 
They are very soon inducted into their 
business if fed by the person who is to use 
them, who should, while they eat, whistle 
the note he generally uses. A decoy-duck, 
however, can be too bold. <A decoy- 
duck that does not turn back when the 
pipe gets very contracted, but goes without 
hesitation into the purse-net, is held of no 
value. As it knows the way in, it may 
also some day turn back suddenly, and 
show a netful of wild ones how to get out. 

To make the above yet more clear, it 
may be well to detail how the pipe is 
worked. About one or two p.m. the decoy- 
man visits his pipes, and, unseen, makes 
his observations behind the reed screens. 
Should he see the banks at the entrance of 
a pipe well lined with fowl, and the wind 
be pretty favourable, he looks out for a 
decoy-duck or two. If any are in sight 
they will probably come in expectation of 
barley as soon as the dog is put round; 
but, should they be out of sight, the 
slightest whistle will command their atten- 
tion, and, if they act their part well, they 











will probably bring more or less of the 
wild fowl to the entrance of the pipe; 
they seldom persuade them to come 


further. The decoy-man, posting himself 


at one of the screens nearest the pool, 
flings a piece of bread, which the dog 
does not directly pick up, but performs a 
circumbendibus, jumping over at the open- 
ing before him and returning to his master 
at the next, thus appearing to the fowl, 
and then vanishing. If they follow the 
deceiver, the dog is worked at the next 
screen going up the pipe, and the decoy- 
man runs him round quickly or slowly, 
according to the motions of the fowl, which 
he can see by peeping through the reed 
screens. In all the screens a piece of stick 
is left between the reeds, by movin 
which, right or left, a momentary sm 
aperture is made for the eye to see what 
is passing on the other side. There is 
great nicety in working a dog. Should 
all go right and the ducks have ascended 
far enough, and nothing can be seen by 
the ducks remaining in the pool, the decoy- 
man turns back and displays his hat behind 
them. A confused scurry then takes place 
—all striving to be first in the fatal purse- 
net. 

Novelty with wild-ducks as well as 
human beings seems a great attraction. 
When sleepy the ducks will not stir unless 
the dog has a handkerchief tied round his 
neck, or something else is done to make him 
remarkable. The pipes in all the decoys 
should be turned the same way in each 
from left to right ; if some are turned one 
way and some another it puzzles the dog, 
which is apt to work counter. 

The Rev. Richard Lubbock, from whose 
Fauna of Norfolk we have obtained con- 
firmation of the correctness of our observa- 
tions, gives a hint to game-preservers. If 
wild fowl are lured by hundreds, in spite 
of their cunning and distrust, it is plain 
that the tenants of the preserve, nearly as 
tame probably as chickens, can be persuaded 
to enter pipes at will. There is always a 
dry margin on each side for them to walk 
upon, and the barley belonging to the decoy- 
ducks is sufficient bait. So for the safety 
of game-preservers it is incumbent that the 
decoy-man should be honest. 

Although we have said decoying is an 
easy life to the decoyer, he has much to 
study. The disposition of different species, 
the time they have been on the pool, the 
weather, the wind, the season of the year, 
are all to be taken into account. 

We do not think that decoys are nearly as 
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plentiful as they were formerly, and some 
of them in certain seasons do not pay their 
expenses. London is now inundated with 
Dutch fowl, which compete with those 
from Norfolk and Lincolnshire, and carts 
may occasionally be seen in Yarmouth 
and Norwich loaded with the same com- 
modity from: France and Holland. The 
sale of game has also tended to depre- 
ciate wild ducks, and the sale of partridges 
keeps down the price of ducks completely 
in the early part of the decoy season, and 
the general heat then is too great to ensure 
them safe carriage to any distance. It may 
be that when the refrigerating system comes 
more into general use this difficulty will be 
surmounted. 

Mr. Lubbock, who wrote in 1848, even 
then alluded to the decreasing number of 
water-birds in East Anglia. The Norfolk 
fens, he says, must in days of yore have 
literally swarmed with different species of 
birds. If we glance at the position of 
Norfolk and Suffolk upon the map, we at 
once perceive that they stand out, as it 
were, offering an asylum to the storm-beaten 
bird coming from the ocean. If we consider 
the great variety of soil to be found in the 
marshy part of the county, and the way 
in which swamp and high ground are 
continually intermingled, it is plain that 
formerly, ere cultivation was so general as 
at present, the Norfolk fens must have 
offered the fairest retreat to water-birds, 
not only for an occasional visit, but also for 
the task of breeding and rearing their 
young. It would appear from the expe- 
rience of naturalists that water-birds do not 
so much affect an interminable swamp, with 
no firm ground mixed with it, as they do 
places where dwarf trees and shrubs come 
dewn to the margin of the marsh. In the 
original state of a considerable part of 
Norfolk, birds could often find a habitat 
of this nature ; a hill, perhaps clothed with 
furze, sloping gradually to the fen. On the 
margin of the marsh high sedges were 
intermixed ; further on in the distance lay 
a broad sheet of water, and the approach 
to it grew more and more a quagmire, 
until land and water mingled imperceptibly 
together. Commons of this nature existed 
in many parts of the county, until the 
extravagant prices caused by continued 
war created a general eagerness to enclose 
all available land. This improvement and 
extension of agriculture struck the first 
blow on the feathered inhabitants of the 
waste ; they struggled on, however, through 
evil fortune, their numbers becoming gra- 





dually less and less, until many of them, 
formerly common, are now with us but a 
name. 

But Norfolk, even in the present state, 
is the last stronghold of several aquatic 
species, and in regard to the efficacy 
of decoys it may be stated that in one 
decoy alone last winter upwards of three 
hundred ducks were entrapped in one 
morning. Hard winters, when the pools 
and decoys are ice-bound, are not periods 
of profit; but during recent years a few 
decoy-ducks anchored in the pipes have 
been found by their flapping and agitation 
of the surface of the water to prevent 
its freezing, and wherever there is open 
water in such inclement weather there the 
wild duck will congregate. 

Sir Thomas Browne speaks of decoys 
as abundant in Norfolk, and Blomfield 
speaks of Sir William Woodhouse, of a 
distinguished Norfolk family, who lived 
in the reign of James the First, as the first 
in England to erect decoys for taking wild 
fowl. 

The pochard or dun bird is eagerly 
bought by the London poulterers, as it 
is deemed excellent eating; the greater 
part of what appear in the markets are 
caught in decoys. But the construction and 
mode of working are perfectly distinct from 
that wherein the other wild fowl are taken. 
A decoy for dun birds is called a flight- 
pond, and has nets fastened to tall stout 
poles twenty-eight or thirty feet long. At 
the bottom of each hole is a box fixed filled 
with heavy stones sufficient to elevate the 
poles and nets the instant an iron pin is 
withdrawn, which retains the nets and 
poles flat on the reeds, small willow boughs, 
or furze. Withinside the nets are small 
pens made of reeds about three feet high 
for the reception of the birds that strike 
against the net and fall down, and such 
is the form and shortness of wing of 
the pochard that it cannot ascend again 
from these little enclosures if it would; 
besides, the number which are usually 
knocked into these pens precludes all chance 
of escape from them by the wing. A decoy- 
man will sometimes allow the haunt of dun 
birds to be so crowded that the whole surface 
of the pond shall be covered with them, 
previous to his attempting to take one. 
Upon such occasions he bespeaks all the 
assistance he can get to complete the 
slaughter by breaking their necks. When 
all is ready the dun birds are roused from 
the pool, and as all wild fowl rise against 
the wind, the poles in that quarter are 
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unpinned, and fly up with the nets the instant 
the dun birds begin to leave the surface of 
the water, so as to meet them in their first 
ascent, and they are thus beaten down by 
hundreds. At a decoy at Goldanger in 
Essex, writes Daniel, as many pochards 
have been taken at one drop as filled a 
waggon, so as to require four stout horses 
to carry them away ; and the lower birds 
in the pens have been known to be killed 
and pressed entirely flat, from the numbers 
of their companions heaped up above 
them by the fatal stoppage of the poles 
and nets. 

For further information upon the sub- 
ject of decoys, Colonel Hawker, Daniel’s 
Rural Sports, Blain’s Encyclopedia of Rural 
Sports, the Field, and other reliable autho- 
rities, may be consulted with advantage, 
and in Lubbock’s Fauna of Norfolk two 
illustrations may be found which give a 
correct notion of their peculiar formation. 





IRISH SUPERSTITIONS. 
THE SERPENTS POOL. 

THE Glens of Banagher are visited by all 
tourists who explore the County London- 
derry as far as Dungiven. Stretching up 
a gentle hill, they are seen from some 
distance ; the natural wood that clothes 
them grows more stunted as it ascends. 
Each of the five wooded glens resembles 
the Dargle in ‘miniature. We saw them 
first in autumn, when the river was 
swollen by late rains, and the birch and 
hazel boughs that dipped into it, were 
turning yellow and crimson. 

We followed the course of the river 
through the centre glen, from which the 
others branch off; and now slipping upon 
stones covered with wet moss, now up 
to the knees in fern, we reached a deep 
dark pool surrounded by rocks twenty 
feet in height, in whose crevices the hardy 
mountain ash had found footing. It was 
a gloomy spot, even though rich clusters 
of scarlet berries, mingled with yellow 
leaves, drooped over the water. 

We had been told that a saint lay buried 
in the old grave-yard near the entrance to 
the glens, and that the sand from his grave 
had valuable properties if received from the 
hand of a man named Heany, supposed 
to be a lineal descendant from the saint. 
Here, then, were marvels grouped together 
that might reward enquiry, and we 
resolved to prosecute research. 

“Ts it ould ancient stories you want, 
miss?” said a woman who was herding 





her cow in the glens. ‘ Weel, then Jamie 
Roe is the man can tell you all about Lig- 
na-paisthe, an’ the beast that’s confined im 
it ; an’ about the Banagher sand too. He’s 
upwards of a hundred years of age, an’ it 
jist beats all what he minds.” 

Acting upon her advice we went to visit 
Jamie Roe, a little old man, quite blind, 
who from his appearance might well be a 
century old. His daughter, a middle-aged 
woman, was his sole companion. She 
thanked us for the honour we did him, 
and said that many people came to see her 
father because of his great age ; but it was 
not often he had a visit from a lady. 

“Ts it the story of St. Murtogh 
O’Heany you wish to hear?” asked he. 
“ Weel, miss, there’s nane livin’ could tell 
it better nor me. 
lived in them glens fornenst us, and he 
was devouring all before him, aw if he 
had got eating on, he’d ha’ destroyed the 
whole world. The good St. Murtogh 
O’Heany was in the world then, an’ he 
was heart sorry for the poor people. He 
was walking near the glens one day, an’ 
the serpent was lying on the side o’ the 
brae yonder, an’ he went too close to him, 
an’ was nearly sucked in by his breath. 
Then St. O’Heany prayed to the Lord, 
an’ axed him to let him bind the serpent 
wi three green rushes. His prayer was 
heard, and he got power to bind him wi’ 
the rushes. He prayed again that the 
green rushes might be turned into three 
iron bands, an’ that prayer was granted 
too. Next he axed the Lord to make the 
serpent as light as a blind man’s ball, that 
he might be able to put him on his stick, 
an’ carry him to Lig-na-paisthe. Weel, 
miss, it happened so. The serpent grew 
light, an’ he carried him to the pool that 
we call Lig-na-paisthe (that manes the 
hole o’ the beast), an’ throwed him in, 
an’ there he’s lyin’ bound wi’ the three iron 
bands till the resurrection day. The 
saint gave him the half of all diseases, an’ 
the half of the fish that comes down the 
river for his meat. If you throw anything 
into the pool, it ‘ill come up the first time 
an’ the second, but it ’ill be devoured the 
third time.” 

“ Did you ever see anything thrown in?” 

“Troth did I. There was a gentleman 
went to Lig-na-paisthe one day, an he was 
mocking an’ sayin’ he did na believe there 
was ever a serpent in it, an’ them that was 
wi’ him dared him to throw his dog in. 
He throwed him in oncet, an’ he came up; 
an’ twice, an’ he came up; and then the 


There was a big serpent. 
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gentleman laughed, an’ says he, ‘ Where’s 
your serpent now.’ ‘Try again,’ says the 
others, an’ he throwed the dog in again, an’ 
his heart an’ liver was all that come up.” 

“What diseases can be cured there ?” 

“ All kinds of sores, an’ wounds, an’ 
crippled limbs, an’ fevers. The people 
comes from all parts to it. It’s as greata 
place as Lough Derg, an’ I ha’ known them 
come frae Belfast to it.” 

“ Now tell something about the Banagher 
sand. Is it true that the saint is buried 
in the old churchyard, and that the sand 
from his grave has certain virtues, but only 
when it is lifted by a man called Heany?” 

“Quite true—as true as the Gospel. 
The race of people called Heany can give 
the sand, an’ there’s aye ane o’ them livin’ 
convenient to the ould church for that 
purpose.” 

“ Who gives it at present ?” 

“T’m the man.” 

“You? Why I heard that your name 
was James Roe!” 

“ Ay, miss,” interposed the daughter ; 
“ it’s ‘Roe’ he still gets called because his 
hair used to be red; but Heany is his own 
name. He’s descended from the saint, an’ 
as he was sayin’, nane but a man o’ the 
name o’ Heany has power to lift the sand.” 

“ Well, I had no idea that I had come 
to the real Heany who gives the sand.” 

“He'll lift nae mair o't,” said his 
daughter sorrowfully, “for he’s quite dark 
now.” 

“Will you have to lift it instead of 
him?” 

“Oh, no; not while there’s a man body 
o the name. There’s a brother o’ mine 
that ‘ill do it. The people comes frae 
Cookstown an’ Draperstown an’ Belfast to 
get it out o’ my father’s ane hand.” 

“ What is it good for?” 

“If you cross the seas wi’ a pinch o’ the 
sand you'll no be drowned ; an’ the house 
‘ill never be burned that has some o’ the 
sand in it. If twa girls likes the same 
young man, the ane that has the sand need 
only throw a wee dust o't on the other 
girl, an’ the sweetheart ’ill never look at 
her again. If a man was attacked he'd 
only ha’ to throw sand on his adversary, 
an’ he'd fly; an’ if there was twa men 
racing horses, ane that had the sand be to 
throw a whean grains on the other horse, 
an’ his ain horse ’ud win. Then, miss, it’s 

de for keepin’ witches an’ warlocks away. 

bag o’ sand wi’ a twig o’ rowan in it 
suld be hung round the cows’ necks, an’ 
divil a fear that they'll be elfshot; an’ if 





nice wee childer had it on them, feen a 
ane 0’ them wad be overlooked. The sand 
has got power, if anybody ’ud throw a 
dust o’t at you, you’d be quite weak in a 
minute.” 

“ Dinna forget the diaouls, Sally!” cried 
the old man, who had been listening to his 
daughter’s explanations with much interest. 
“ Dinna forget the diaouls !” 

“What does he mean ?” 

“Why, miss, I ha’ seen him doing it 
twenty times. He’d make a circle o’ the 
sand on the floor in the name o’ the blessed 
Trinity, an’ put three diaouls inside it, an’ 
they couldna get crossing the sand—they’d 
die first.” 

“ That is indeed very strange. Do not 
people curse the diaoul”—the cock-tailed 
beetle, called the devil’s coach-horse in 
parts of England—* because he is said to 
have shown Christ’s enemies the way He 
had gone ?” 

“ Dear, dear, do you know that? Father, 
isn’t this lady knowledgeable? Ay, miss, 
you're in the right. When the Jews was 
searching for our Saviour to take Him, 
they should ha’ axed the men working on 
the roads where He had gone, an’ they 
wouldna tell ; but an army of diaouls all 
turned up their tails to show the way ; an’ 
it’s allowed to be a gude thing to kill 
them. If you killa diaoul you'll be for- 
given seven sins. Father, you be to gie 
this lady some o’ the sand.” 

“*T hope she’s no mocking, Sally.” 

“ No, no, father, the lady’s too gude to 
mock. Wad you wish for some, miss ?” 

“Tf you please ; I shall be much obliged 
for some.” 

Sally climbed upon a stool and put her 
hand into a dark recess above the chimney. 
She was busy at the window for a few 
minutes, and then she came forward with 
a packet of sand carefully tied up in the 
leaf of a national school copy-book. “ But 
you be to gie it to her out o’ your ain 
hand, father.” 

“ Ay,” said the old man gravely ; “ where 
is her hand ?” 

He took my hand in both his own, 
pressed the packet into it, and, very much 
to my consternation, said in a voice tremb- 
ling with real emotion: “In the name of 
the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, may this keep you from danger, an’ 
bring you gude luck. Amen.” We had 
not been prepared for the little religious 
ceremony, which he eyidently regarded in 
avery solemn light. We soon after got up to 
take leave, and my companion, who had 
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listened silently to my pursuit of informa- 
tion, produced a paper of tea from her 
pocket, and presented it to Sally, saying : 
“T hope your father likes a cup of good 
tea?” 

“Sure it isna in payment for the sand, 
my lady?” asked Jamie Roe anxiously ; 
“ for I darena tak’ payment for that.” 

My friend hastened to remind him that 
we had not even known that his name was 
Heany, or that he had anything to do with 
the sand, when we came to visit him, and 
having dissipated his scruples, we took 
leave. 

As Lig-na-paisthe is associated with a 
name which is held in honour throughout 
the entire district, so is another sacred 
place—the Moat of Moybolguein the County 
Cavan—associated with a name; but a name 
to this day regarded with horror. 

The Moat of Moybolgue is a large grassy 
mound with level crown, something like 
the Danish forts so common all over 
Ireland. It lies a few hundred yards 
distant from a ruined church in an ancient 
burying-ground, and commands an extensive 
view of a bleak country with little planta- 
tion and many hills and little lakes. A 
mountain stream flows straight across the 
old country road that leads to the church, 
and a few rude stepping-stones serve instead 
of a bridge. 

But this bleak, externally uninteresting 
spot is so sacred, that crowds of votaries 
ascend the hill, either to lay a friend to rest 
in the churchyard, or to pray upon the 
moat. 

Honor Garrigan, the wretched woman 
whose name is associated with the moat, 
is said to have lived in the days of St. 
Patrick, and, one Sunday morning, she rode 
behind her servant up the hill to church, 
to receive the Holy Communion from the 
saint’s hand. As they rode along she saw 
a bunch of ripe blackberries in the hedge, 
and ordered her servant to stop and let 
her get off the horse that she might pick 
them. 

“For shame!” remonstrated the poor 
boy ; “for shame! Don’t be lookin’ at them, 
for surely you wouldn’t break your fast, 
an’ you going forward to receive the 
blessed communion.” 

But Honor Garrigan would not listen to 
his pious warning. She jumped down, and 
picked and ate the blackberries, and then 
her hunger grew and grew, and she ate the 
boy, and then the horse. The congrega- 
tion pouring out of church saw the horrible 
sight, called to St. Patrick to save them, 





and cried out with one voice: “She has 
destroyed the boy an’ the horse, an’ she’s 
coming on to destroy us too!” St 
Patrick was only just in time. As she 
was rushing at the people to devour them, 
he ran to the moat, and, kneeling down 
upon it, took aim at Honor Garrigan with 
his bow and arrow, and shot her dead. 
She flew into four quarters, which fell 
in the four corners of the field outside 
the churchyard, and were buried where 
they fell, St. Patrick remarking to the 
terrified congregation: “She'll lie quiet 
there till nine times nine of her name 
cross that stream; but when nine times 
nine of the name of Garrigan shall have 
crossed the stream, she’ll rise up again, and 
devour all before her; and that’s the way 
the world will be destroyed.” 

SotheGarrigans of the County Cavan, not 
being willing to hasten the coming of the 
last day, are very particular not ‘to cross 
the stream, and will either go by the new 
road to Moybolgue, or make a long detour 
to avoid it. Many funeral processions 
wind along the bleak road, and many 
devotees make pilgrimages to the moat, in 
order to pray at the stone on which St. 
Patrick knelt when he shot Honor Garrigan, 
and to touch the blessed water that miracu- 
lously fills the hollow made by his knee. 
All around the stone lie pins, offerings 
from invalids who come great distances to 
seek a cure. Headaches, blindness, ulcers, 
warts, and styes upon the eye, are said to 
be cured by touching the part affected with 
the holy water, and as after each application 
the sufferer drops a pin, hundreds of pins 
now shine among the grass and mosses 
round the stone. 





_  CEZEMBRES. 

JUST a measured mile away, 
In the lovely Breton Bay, 
In the flush of sunset lay 

The Island of Cezembres. 
And in the whispering gloaming time 
Woke memories of the master’s rhyme, 
And made Shalott’s sweet echoes chime, 

About unknown Cezembres. 


Here there gleams no running river, 
Where “‘light breezes dusk and shiver,” 
But the great seas sway for ever, 
All around Cezembres ; 
No “‘tall towers” to guard the land, 
But flowery turf and golden sand, 
And grey rocks, that, grim and grand, 
Guard all remote Cezembres. 


Did Sir Tristram hither come, 
From timid bride and alien home, 
Weary of his yearning dumb, 

To dream in still Cezembres ? 
And in his harp’s wild melodies, 
Fling ‘‘ Iseulte, Iseulte ” to the seas, 
Sigh ‘‘Iseulte, Iseulte” to the breeze, 
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Nay, a holier tale than his, 
Of fiery passion placed amiss, 
The legend of the island is, 
The glory of Cezembres. 
For when fair France felt fear and blood, 
Sweep across her like a flood, 
The shelter for the Holy Rood, 
Men found in lone Cezembres. 


Here in stealth and dread they came, 

Noble, burgher, peasant, dame ; 

Brave priests in the Holiest Name 
Taught in fair Cezembres ; 

And here the Host was raised on high ; 

And here beneath the midnight sky, 

Men knelt, when kneeling meant to die, 
To worship in Cezembres. 


Hollowed in the rock it stands, 
The painful work of faithful hands ; 
Witness to cold sneering lands, 

The chapel at Cezembres. 
And over it the wild winds blow, 
And under it the wild waves flow, 
As in the Terror long ago, 

When God blessed still Cezembres, 


With a hushed and reverent awe, 
We strangers to its threshold draw ; 
What though we own a purer law 
Than that of old Cezembres? 
Who dare question, doubt, or mock, 
Where still adoring pilgrims flock, 
To the low shrine beneath the rock, 
That hallows all Cezembres? 





ON THE ROAD IN FRANCE. 
PENELOPE AND ULYSSES 

On the faith of what we were told by the 
smart iron post, indicating plainly with 
white letters on a blue ground, the direction 
shown by a neat arrow pointing the way 
we should go — Departement de Seine In- 
férieure, Route de grande communication 
No. 357. Villars Ecalles M.3°507—we 
followed a white straight road whose finish 
was lost in the haze of distance. The country 
was open and fertile, covered with farm- 
houses, each indicated by its protecting grove 
of trees ; groves that in the mass gave the 
wide plain a pleasant sylvan aspect. Here 
and there on either hand village spires 
showed on the vast undulating plain, and 
the tinkle of their bells could faintly be 
heard. Lines of cattle feeding, each 
tethered to its own iron peg, were the only 
living creatures to be seen, except indeed a 
pair of magpies that kept flying across 
the road just in front of us. We walked 
on and on without any signs of approach- 
ing the humblest hamlet even. Our legs 
began to tire of metronomy: they must 
have measured some metric thousands since 
we passed the post: the metre was long 
and the tune endless. Either the post 
had deceived us or we had missed some 
obscure bifurcation. And then the road, 
which we had firmly contended must lead 
somewhere, began to dwindle, first to a 
mere field-track, then to a scarcely visible 


-| through these iron bars 
‘back, never ! 





footpath. In the end the footpath itself 
ceased to exist, at a ruinous but still lordly 
gateway, whose heavy stone piers were 
covered with moss and lichen, while on each 
rusty bar of the elaborate iron-work grew a 
collection of feathery grasses. 

That gate surely has not stirred on its 
hinges within the last half-century; and 
yet people have been here before us, witness 
the half-effaced foot-track. Perhaps like us 
they have come thus far, gazed hopelessly 
But to turn 
Are we not in France, where 
there is generally a way round the sternest 
prohibitions; where they put up formidable 
gates with huge locks, but don’t mind 
people climbing over the wall or scrambling 
through the gap. Exactly; there is the 
gap. 

A soft grassy avenue, still and solemn, 
leads to where neglect and decay are 
replaced by signs of culture, exhibited 
in a wild careless grace, and then we 
come upon a bright sunny clearing, where 
a red-brick eighteenth - century chateau 
stands basking among its terraces and 
walled gardens. And actually we tres- 
passers find ourselves in a warm secluded 
paddock, where garments are hanging out 
to dry: not vulgar shirts and homely 
blouses, but sublimated garments, texture 
of gossamer, hue of driven snow, swelling 
out balloon-like in the soft breeze. We 
retire stealthily, and just in time, for 
a bright-looking maid trips along from 
the house, a handsome silky-coated setter 
stalking solemnly at her heels. Then a 
blackbird begins to pipe from the hedge, 
as if softly recalling the ancient rapproche- 
ment of maids and blackbirds. Is the 
queen in the parlour? we wonder—anyhow 
we shall soon know, for the only path we 
can follow leads just past the open windows 
of the grand saloon. Through lace and 
damask, through a vista of porcelain and 
rich furniture and costly hangings, we see 
framed in the windows opposite a charming 
prospect of sunny glades stretching out into 
a soft valley, with suggestions of the folds 
of a broad river; hills upon hills beyond in 
dim and shadowy alignment. A graceful 
girlish figure leaning against the window 
jamb turns towards the prospect in an 
attitude of vague expectancy; while in the 
shade sits a lady of ancient days, with 
snowy curls 4 la Marie Antoinette, bending 
over her work-frame. Perhaps on the 
white silken ground she is embroidering 
golden lilies: a banner of St. Louis ready 
for the day when the clocks shall turn back, 
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and the rivers run up hill. And all is 
still, solemn, and vaguely expectant, as if 
this were an enchanted palace where life 
had stood still for a century. 

After all, it is a relief to see at the end 
of another shadowed avenue the glare of 
a white road, and the heads and shoulders 
of people jogging along in their market 
carts—and so, suddenly, jumping over some 
posts and chains, into full life again, past 
farms and stacks, with dogs barking and 
poultry clucking, and women scolding, and 
nobody waiting for anyone in particular. 
It is pleasant, too, to see that we are 
skirting the edge of this wide tableland, 
and catching glimpses every now and then 
of far-reaching prospects into the valley. 
Here is a village at last—but alas! not 
Villars Ecalles—with its church, its priest’s 
house, where everything looks faded and 
unkempt, and its café opposite, which is 
also a baker’s shop. At the café stands a 
big yellow cart with a sturdy little pony 
in the shafts, while a tall lantern - jawed 
man is slowly taking in a cargo of huge 
mahogany-coloured loaves. These loaves, 
no doubt, are for the provisioning of some 
smaller village where there is possibly a 
church, and certainly a café, but no resident 
baker. And yet that village, bakerless as 
it may be, will have its maire, its municipal 
council, its town-hall; which is just as it 
should be, after all, and a practical lesson 
for us English, who talk about self-govern- 
ment, but possess it not. By the church 
stands another finger-post showing the way 
to Villars Ecalles, and we push on in the 
direction indicated by the arrow. Pre- 
sently the road divides, and just then the 
yellow cart overtakes us and we ask for 
directions. “ Ah, it is Lasacalle you want,” 
cries the bread-carrier after a moment’s 
puzzled bewilderment. ‘“ Yes; there is the 
road, but it may be difficult to get there 
for vous autres.” He politely regrets that 
he is not going our way, for he has plenty 
of room in his cart. After persevering 
awhile in the way pointed out, a winding 
road dipping resolutely into the valley, 
we come to another sign-post showing the 
way to Villars Ecalles, and here we begin 
to appreciate the difficulty suggested by 
the deputy baker. For while we have 
been coming down hill some hundreds of 
feet in the last mile, here we are shown a 
white steep road winding up the flank of 
a burly buttress of a chalk down, a sort of 
Abyssinian rock fortress. It is too much 
for human nature. If Villars Ecalles is 
located at the top of that mountain, there 











it may stay, lonely, unvisited, as far as we 
are concerned. 

It was at Rouen that we were first put 
upon the track of Villars Ecalles; at 
Rouen, in the Place Haute Vieille Tour. 
Yes; even the name has a pleasant old- 
world ring about it—the “place of the high 
old tower ”—and the reality does not belie 
the name; the last bit of old Rouen left, 
perhaps, after the zealous labours of its 
provincial Haussmann. Ancient archways, 
gloomy halls,. with rude and massive 
columns, lead into a noisy market-square, 
where the cackle of poultry and the 
gabble of buyers and sellers are sounding 
all daylong. Round aboutare dark medieval 
buildings with ranges of mullioned win- 
dows, and quaint dormers on the tall steep 
roofs. Something charmingly composite— 
half temple, half oratory—that serves as 
a porch to the cloth halls, was connected 
once with that curious old custom, accord- 
ing to which the magistrates of a city yearly 
gave the pardon of a condemned criminal 
in response to the demands of the populace. 
This curious bit of renaissance, lightsome 
still and youthful with its only three cen- 
turies or so of decay, projects boldly into 
the square, and throws out the gloomy 
darksome mass behind. Seen as we saw 
it backed by heavy clouds, with wan rays 
of sunshine streaming over the roofs, and 
lighting up the projecting temple. while 
they left the more ancient buildings in 
deeper gloom, there was something wonder- 
fully effective about the scene. And over 
it all rise the two grand western towers of 
the cathedral, and you can even forgive 
the rigid iron spire that crowns the whole. 
Well, in this old-world spot is placed a 
museum. Nothing in the way of bricabrac, 
medizval armour, and old Gallic pots, as 
you might expect from its surroundings, 
but a plain prosaic museum of textile 
manufactures. In appearance it is not 
unlike a room in a Manchester shipping 
warehouse. There sits a quiet old gentle- 
man pasting patterns into big paper books; 
while, on screens about the room, are dis- 
played specimens of various fabrics ancient 
and modern. Ancient comparatively, that 
is, for remembering that we are upon the 
site of the palace of the old Norman dukes, 
with the old world looking in through the 
windows, the eighteenth century seems like 
the day before yesterday. And yet far 
away, too, seem the race of men such as 
he, for instance, for whom were designed 
that charming chintz dressing-gown and 
waistcoat. Here too is a pattern-book of 
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Oberkampf, the shrewd German craftsman 
who managed to hit the taste of the mar- 
quises and fine dames of old France with 
imitations of Indian and Persian painted 
cottons ; soon to be replaced by “articles 
pour paysans,” of which we have patterns 
here, crude and violent in design and 
colours—patterns that seem to dance the 
Carmagnole and shout “ Mort aux aristo- 
crats.” A turn of the leaf, and we are in the 
heavy insipidity of the First Empire. Out 
of all these rags and scraps of a world gone 
to dust conspicuously shines a simple lilac 
sprig on a white ground, the first real cotton 
print—a pattern that has lived through all 
kinds of social changes; that may have 
covered the white shoulders of a powdered 
marquise, have fluttered in the gigot sleeves 
of our grandmothers, and in these latter days 
may be seen on our own doorsteps in Mary 
the housemaid’s morning-gown. But has 
Oberkampf anything to do with Villars 
Ecalles? In a material sense, perhaps not; 
only in turning from Oberkampf’s patterns 
to those of some living, going manufacturer, 
we found his local habitation thus desig- 
nated, and forthwith sprang up the desire 
of visiting the place, and viewing its indus- 
trial establishments: a desire now pretty 
well quenched, you will remember, and not 
sufficient to nerve us to the assault of the 
rock fortress. 

So we saunter on, now fairly in the 
valley—a valley fertile and well wooded, 
closely hemmed in by hills which are 
covered with foliage to'their summits—and 
presently we come to a bridge with a 
quick limpid stream gurgling through its 
arches. The map tells us that this river 
is called the Austreberthe, but we beg 
leave respectfully to doubt it. Certainly 
no one in the neighbourhood knows it by 
that name. It is just la riviére, neither 
more nor less ; and the oldest inhabitant has 
never heard it called anything else. How 
indeed should the swift bright little river 
come by such a barbarous name? How has 
the sweet Celtic water-sprite been trans- 
formed into a heavy Frankish saint? The 
river had a real name once upon a time, no 
doubt. But the Norman rovers langsyne 
must have made a clean sweep hereabouts, 
so that the very names of the rivers have 
been lost. Nor could they have spared the 
head Druid of the parish, nor the oldest 
inhabitant, nor even a woman of them all 
who might have whispered hereafter to 
the children of her new lord how their 
mother’s people once dwelt by such and 
such a stream. And thus the river may 





have gone on wanting a name for ages; 
till a worthy Dom Somebody, compiling 
parish histories in some priory parlour for 
the benefit of future time, found a neigh- 
bouring church under the protection of 
some such saint, and filled upthe gap. These 
speculations are interrupted by the soft 
clamour of a bell, responded to by other 
bells at varying distances ; and these tocsins 
are the signal for the display of certain 
signs of life. In this lonely sylvan valley 
such things are rather startling ; the clatter, 
for instance, of multitudinous sabots upon 
the hard roads, the general chirping of 
voices. A turn of the road, and the source 
of this animation comes to light—the 
sources rather, for there is a regular string 
of them, factory beyond factory. 

The marvellous thing is that with all 
these factories the valley still retains its 
quiet country aspect. Where there is a 
patch of sky visible—and clouds are coming 
quickly up to obscure it—that patch is of as 
deep and heavenly a blue as though there 
were no tall chimneys within a hundred 
miles. And the very chimneys wear a 
sympathetic unobtrusive aspect. After all 
there is nothing necessarily objectionable 
in a tall chimney-shaft ; indeed, when rising 
from a substantial, well-designed base, as 
here, the effect is even pleasing. At all 
events, it is as respectable an object as a 
triumphal column, that says, in effect, 
“Much slaughter done here;” or an 
obelisk, with its hieroglyphics writ in 
human blood. 

A sharp shower of rain drives us to seek 
shelter in a cottage that stands in an 
orchard, and a little way from the road: a 
decayed-looking place, with an earthen floor 
and a wide open hearth, where a few sticks 
are smouldering under a big earthenware 
marmite. On one side of the hearth sits 
an old woman, yellow and withered, a red 
rim about her lack-lustre eyes. She has a 
wheel in front of her, and is gently turning 
it; while from a dozen or so of twists of 
cotton, each stuck in a wire eyelet, issue 
as many threads, that the old lady is thus 
slowly forming into one harmonious whole. 
Slowly enough, indeed, for there are many 
little interruptions: a thread breaks, and 
must be pieced by the withered, trembling 
hands; one of the twists of cotton runs 
out and has to be replaced, while the core 
of blue cardboard is dropped on the floor ; 
then a kitten makes a raid on the whole 
operation, and has to be disentangled ; and 
finally, after all these embarrassments, old 
Elspeth must solace herself with a pinch of 
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snuff. All this engrosses her so much that 
she is quite unaware of the presence of 
strangers. 

“ But you are welcome to stay as long as 
you please, messieurs,” says a brisk but 
faded-looking young woman, who has just 
come in with a couple of children hanging 
to her skirts ; only she must be excused if 
she sees about her household matters, for 
she expects Ulisse, her husband, home from 
the filature for his dinner each moment. 
And for dinner the table is laid in a trice. 
So many white bowls and a huge twelve- 
pound loaf in the centre. Then she goes 
to her buffet —the pride of her heart, 
evidently, with its glass front showing the 
family porcelain and sundry decanters and 
glasses, ballasted below by the store of 
household linen. Penelope has no scruple 
evidently about entertaining guests in the 
absence of her lord. She has the key of 
the cellar, too—in this case also the nuptial 
chamber—and is not sorry that the strangers 
should see and admire the old mahogany 
bedstead piled halfway to the ceiling with 
mattresses and palliasses, and covered with 
a splendid red quilt. 

Penelope reappearing with a big jar 
—a fine old jar of gris de Flandres that 
holds about a gallon—foaming with cider 
is a pleasing and welcome sight. There 
is something Homeric in this unstinted 
hospitality. Dame Elspeth in the corner 
brightens up, but does not cease to turn 
her wheel. The cider is really not bad. 
It all comes out of the orchard in front, 
explains Penelope. Yes; it is very nice to 
have this little plot of land about the house; 
in good years for apples the produce pays the 
rent, and Penelope would be sorry to give 
up her little cottage and go to live stewed 
up in a town. But, then, if the filatures 
stop working, they cannot all live on cider- 
apples ; and Ulisse is too delicate to work 
in the fields. But why should they stop 
working these factories? Penelope does 
not know, but she has heard that the 
English are underselling everybody. We 
comfort Penelope a little by reminding her 
that England is no nearer than it used to 
be, and that the work-people there had 
troubles of their own in the way of short 
time and lower wages. Penelope brightened 
up at this, having the comfort of knowing 
that other people were feeling the smart 
that she felt ; and, after all, perhaps it was 
not the English ‘who were to blame so 
much as the w ar, since which everything 
had been so dear. 

Penelope had something to say about the 





war. Yes; they came through here, the 
Prussian soldiers ; she thought there would 
never have been an end to them. They 
did no harm, however, to her or hers. No, 
they were not méchants, those Prussians, 
and they were sociable ; not that they could 
ever be brought to understand French; but 
their own language was very easy to learn. 
This last was a startling affirmation to one 
of Penelope’s listeners, at all events, who 
had muddled his brains and cramped his 
handwriting in the fruitless study of the 
language. But Penelope spoke from ex- 
perience. She had, then, acquired the 
German tongue? But yes— perfectly ; 
in fact, nothing could be easier. It was 
just this: Crapdt! crapét! crapét! re- 
peated indefinitely. Penelope rattled out 
her shibboleth to our intense bewilderment, 
till she stopped, quite out of breath. “Yes,” 
she repeated, in all seriousness; “it is quite 
true ; they speak nothing but that.” And 
then, seeing a smile beginning gently to 
steal across our faces, Penelope rippled over 
too into laughter. The children laughed 
also, and the old grandam out of sympathy, 
till quite a peal of merriment echoed through 
the cottage, and they all began to shout in 
chorus : “Crapdét! crapét! crapét!” while 
the children jumped about like so many 
frogs. Yes, frogs! Then sudden light 
burst in upon us ; a light bringing out into 
strong relief the simple German mother- 
wit and its appreciation by the keen Latin 
intelligence. Half a century ago it was 
quite usual with us to call a Frenchman 
froggy, or Monsieur Crapaud. Well, the 
Germans are more tenacious of these 
international amenities ; and these simple - 
Germans, by way of making themselves 
agreeable to their unwilling hosts, had this 
“Crapaud” constantly in their mouths. 
One realises the thing in a moment ; the 
serried columns of brass-topped helmets 
pouring along the country roads as the 
peasant women and their children peer at 
them over the gates, in half-frightened 
curiosity, while the sandy-faced soldiers 
wink their steel-coloured eyes, and murmur 
encouragingly, “Crapaud ! crapaud !” 

In the middle of our rejoicing we 
hear the clatter of sabots. The children 
run out, calling “Papa!” and Penelope 
at once runs to the fire and gives 
the soup a tremendous stir. It is the 
bonhomme; it is Ulisse himself who 
enters, kicking off his sabots at the door ; 
a sallow man in a blue blouse with 
a white comforter about his neck. If 
he feels surprised to find strange guests 
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beneath his roof-tree, he is too polite to 
show his feelings. But he has no time to 
spare, being already late for dinner; and, 
while the wife pours out the soup into 
the bowls, Ulisse takes out his pocket-knife, 
and having duly crossed the new loaf with 
the point of it, cuts himself a huge hunk 
of bread. The rain is pattering noisily 
among the leaves outside, and Ulisse begs 
his visitors not to think of leaving till the 
shower is over. In the meantime he is 
quite as communicative as the requirements 
of bread and soup will allow. Ulisse is 
what they would call in the manufacturing 
districts, I fancy, a self-acting minder ; 
that is, he minds the spindles of a self- 
acting spinning frame. And at this, 
working some twelve hours a day, he 
earns a daily wage of from three francs to 
three francs and a half. When his children 
are old enough to go to the factory he will 
be better off. In the meantime he does 
not complain, if only the apple - trees 
yield well, and if they do not throw open 
everything to the English. Ulisse is 
vaguely uneasy on both these points, but 
more so about the apples. For the apple- 
blossom has been cut up by la lune rousse. 
No; the east winds had nothing to do 
with it. It was the red moon—nothing 
works so much harm as that. But as to 
how the red moon differed from the one 
we are in the habit of seeing, Ulisse could 
give no explanation. Simply it was la 
lune rousse ; he could not get beyond that. 
And if apples are scarce, as well as work—— 
Ulisse shrugs his shoulders expressively. 
And then there is the good mother, he 
goes on, indicating with the point of his 
knife the old lady in the corner, who is 
taking her soup and crust on her lap; she 
can earn a few francs a week now; but 
they talk of not giving out any more 
cotton to hank. Poor old dame! if she 
could be sure still of her soup and bread, 
it would surely be no great hardship to be 
released from the turning of that eternal 
wheel. 

The rain ceases suddenly, a patch of 
blue shows overhead, and then a sunbeam 
turns the raindrops on the leaves into 
diamonds. “We must resume our wander- 
ings. We follow the valley along a 
pleasant country road, passing every now 
and then the gateway of some factory. 
All these factories are clean and nicely 
kept, with neatly-gravelled courts set about 
with trees and shrubs; the manager’s 
house close by with its flower-beds and 
cheerful home-like aspect; everywhere a 





pleasant hum of life. Presently the valley 
opens out, showing a more thickly populated 
district. Rows of cottages flush with the 
road, with shops here and there, and cafés 
galore and gas-lamps. It is like the 
approach to a great city. Bands of young 
women, with tufts of cotton waste in 
their dark locks, are walking arm in 
arm along the middle of the road, freely 
offering their opinions on current events. 
Yes; it is like the approach to a big 
manufacturing city; but the city itself 
does not appear. 

Here a long handsome railway viaduct 
spans the valley, and passengers from Rouen 
to Havre see spread out below them this 
busy industrial region. Here too is a station 
high above the valley, and when you reach 
it you have quitted the manufacturing zone 
and reached the agricultural level. Here is 
a huge church recently built in what we 
call the Norman style, but which French 
archeologists, with a modest disclaimer of 
exclusive rights, term the Romanesque. One 
wonders if they ever get near filling this 
big church. They do not get Ulisse here 
very often, you may be sure, nor Penelope, 
except when she makes her PAques once a 
year. Close to the church is a neat country 
auberge, where hay-carts stop and horses 
bait. Here we must be almost as high as 
Villars Ecalles. Yes; our host at the 
auberge who pours out the foaming bocs 
—it is marvellous to see how beer, the 
light brisk ale of the German type, is super- 
seding other drinks in this part of France 
—our host knows Villars Ecalles quite well. 
And it seems we have passed through it 
without knowing it—the manufacturing 
part of it. Ulisse must have been a Villars- 
Ecallien. As for the rest of it—why there 
was no rest; nothing but a church and 
smithy. 

Our next move is to the station, where 
there is nothing to remind us of industry, 
everything being so quiet and sleepy, except 
some coal-trucks which men are leisurely 
unloading. The coal-trucks suggest a mental 
query : Have we not been accustomed to 
regard nearness to coal and iron a necessary 
condition of successful manufacture? While 
here, surely coal must be as dear as in a 
London lodging-house, and every scrap of 
machinery comes from England. And yet 
cotton-spinning and weaving seem on the 
whole to thrive. There are cotton princes 
here as well as in England, and the work- 
people have on the whole a comfortable and 
contented look. 

Our journey is not a long one; only 
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some few miles further up the valley to 
Pavilly, which may be said to be the head 
town hereabouts. In the railway-carriage 
sits a huntsman in blue and silver, with 
snowy-white cords, and a huge hunting- 
horn over his shoulders. It is late in the 
season for hunting. The “nasty stinking 
violets” have themselves disappeared, and 
the woodlands are in full leaf; but it seems 
that deer and wild-boar are in the category 
of destructive animals that may be hunted 
at any time, certain formalities having been 
gone through—must be hunted, indeed, at 
the requisition of the cultivatorsround about 
the forests. Our arrival—or rather that of 
blue and silver—is eagerly awaited at the 
station. At the bottom of the hill, in the 
very middle of the town, is the pack of 
hounds; the dogs reposing in groups, 
yawning, catching each other’s fleas, and 
looking generally bored. ‘Horses, grooms, 
whippers-in, are in attendance, but the 
dogs regard them not. Only when the 
huntsman appears there is a general joyous 
movement, tails wagging, and couples clank- 
ing merrily. Away they go down the street, 
while the population turn out en masse to 
look at them. Then the town resumes its 
accustomed quietude, qualified with a faint 
buzz of spindles and an occasional gush of 
escaping steam. There are big factories 
here, employing a thousand hands or more 
each, but it is a quiet little place for all 
that, with nothing more tempting about it 
than the pastrycooks’ shops. But appetites 
like ours are not to be assuaged at a pastry- 
cook’s. 

For hunger now begins to assert its 
claims. We have missed breakfast in our 
rambles—it will be rather hard to lose 
dinner also, in order to catch the train to 
get away. Some good genius must have 
guided us down a narrow entry into a 
grand old kitchen, where the little daylight 
that penetrated was flashed back from in- 
numerable saucepans, copper and tin, that 
glowed like gold and silver. The presiding 
genius was a stout buxom landlady, whose 
face glowed a hospitable welcome. Some- 
thing to eat? Most assuredly. What do 
we say to a roast chicken, quite ready ; 
some little fish that are ready to jump into 
the pan—these with biftek aux pommes, 
and an omelette perhaps. In fact, what 
one had longed for, but scarcely hoped to 
find. In the salle-d-manger, a neat-handed 
Phyllis was busily ironing snowy-white 
linen, the little room full of it, overflowing 
in billowy heaps. But Phyllis, blushing 
and laughing, speedily cleared the decks, 





When hunger was appeased, and the ban- 
quet was succeeded by the fragrant coffee 
and reflective pipe, our hostess appeared to 
ask how we had fared, quite ready to 
plump into a chair, and plunge volubly 
into talk. 

If there is anybody who knows about 
filatures and tissanderies it is surely she. 
Is she not in the middle of them, and don’t 
they all come to her house? There is one 
of them now smoking his cigar in her 
bureau, if monsieur would like to see him. 
Monsieur is English, no doubt, and probably 
has an agency in coal? Well, this is the 
place for him. And he need not feel 
doubtful about getting his money neither. 
Ah! they are all solid about here. Rich 
to a marvel, but not with much show. 
There is Monsieur C., who keeps the hounds, 
and lives at the grand chateau up above 
there ; and Madame D., who is devout, and 
gives unheard-of sums to the church ; but 
these have little to do with affairs, bien 
entendu. No; it is the directors who will 
make monsieur’s little affair. Well! who 
knows them all so well as she? There 
is M. Jolivet and M. Dupean, and the 
Englishman ; yes, there is an Englishman, 
tall like monsieur, who walks over with 
his long coat and his big dogs, to distract 
himself no doubt. 

Some other day we will make the 
acquaintance of these gentlemen, and offer 
them our superior dry Silkstone, our fine 
nutty Welsh steam, and so on. But for 
to-day, time presses, and we must make for 
the station. Already it is growing dusk, 
and the waiting-room is all in gloom. 
Sundry figures can be dimly discerned 
lounging on the benches, while the children 
of the neighbourhood have turned the salle 
d’attente into a play-room, and their shrill 
voices and laughter echo hollowly in the 
emptiness. Presently the station-master 
comes in and lights the lamps, and the 
children scurry off. Then enters a whipper- 
in; in blue and silver he, but not so 
brilliant as the huntsman naturally; he 
carries a big market-basket over his arm, 
his long boots are splashed with mud. No ; 
they did not kill to-day. They began too late 
for one thing. The piqueur was late, and 
even then monsieur was not ready, and 
after that the piqueur—everybody knows 
how obstinate he is—he would not listen to 
those who knew better than he, and so on. 
Now arrives an elderly man, grizzled and 
well brushed, in a paletét of the severe 
model that denotes the propriétaire ; and 
immediately after a vendor of terra cotta 
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busts, who with a quick glance around 
singles out the man of means and accosts 
him. M. Paletét, who always gives him- 
self any small distraction that does not 
cost money, courteously examines the man’s 
stock. There is the big bristling head of 
M. Thiers, his set smile, and his spectacles ; 
these last a little too prominent perhaps for 
high art. Yes ; our bourgeois admires that, 
and puts it on one side for further considera- 
tion. As for M. Gambetta, with his air of 
leonine conductor of an orchestra of wild 
animals—well, he is not quite certain that 
the likeness is satisfactory ; and he looks 
quite coldly at a severe female head typical 
of the republic. And, after all, they are 
dear! Well, the pair for twenty sous then. 
But no; for on consideration our worthy 
M. Paletét finds that he has no room 
for them. The art-dealer covers up his 
images witha sigh. Decidedly, he mutters, 
addressing his gallery of busts, it is no use 
your showing your noses till we reach 
Bolbec. And then the ground shakes, and a 
porter throwing wide the door announces 
that passengers going towards Havre are 
permitted to take their seats. And we all 
push forward, our merchant in terra cotta 
along with the rest: 





VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. 


BY THEO GIFT, 





BOOK I. 
CHAPTER I. THE NEW TENANTS AT 
HILLBROW. 


A HOUSE with many gables standing 
on the edge of one of the many roads 
between Epsom and Dorking, and only 
separated from it by a thick laurel hedge, 
tall enough to conceal the lower windows 
altogether. A pleasant, old - fashioned 
house, covered-up with creepers of every 
sort ; wistaria, with its pale green leaves 
and bunches of lilac bloom, roses red 
and white, and ivy binding it close and 
warm in an ever-green mantle through 
every change of season. A low, rambling, 
non-pretentious building, with quaint little 
lattice-paned windows set under the eaves, 
an overhanging red-tiled roof, and a little 
village of out-buildings like a succession of 
after-thoughts. 

This was Hillbrow. 

And until Mrs. Dysart and her daughters 
came to live there this was about all that 
anybody knew of Hillbrow: neither the 
house, nor its associations, being at all 
interesting or admirable to the generality 





of the inhabitants of Chadleigh End, the 
village to which (though keeping its dis- 
tance) it rightfully belonged. What was 
there after all in a dull, shabby-looking 
old house, almost hidden behind a hideous 
laurel hedge, and exposed to all the vulgar 
dust and noise from the high road? 
Chadleigh End, with its mingling of sub- 
urbanism and rusticity, its picturesque 
cottages and brand-new Gothie villas, 
looked down on the ramshackle old house 
with distasteful contempt, and would fain 
have seen it blotted out altogether in 
favour of some gentleman’s mansion “ with 
all the newest improvements ;” yet had it 
a history of its own, notwithstanding, and 
one perchance of more interest to the 
antiquarian than many of the more comely 
dwellings in the neighbourhood. 

Once in its time—a long time ago now— 
Hillbrow had been a wayside inn, and re- 
joiced in the name of the King’s Lion; 
meaning (so chronicles testified) the King’s 
Sirloin. Time, however, and the tongues 
of Surrey yokels had long ago corrupted the 
name into the form above given. In the 
days of Epsom Wells, and of the merry 
monarch who knighted the joint aforesaid, 
it was a place much frequented by people 
who were called into the neighbourhood by 
the fame of the Epsom waters, but who had 
either found no room in that gay little town 
itself, or preferred therustic quietand liberty 
of this homely resting-place. Travellers, too, 
wending their way on horseback between 
London and the small township of Leather- 
head with its—now long defunct—aroma 
of hides and tan-pits, stopped to bait their 
steeds for the last time at the little hostelry, 
or to wash the dust from their own throats 
with a draught of that good strong ale 
for which the village of Chadleigh End 
was then as much noted as Cheam for 
“juicy beef,” or as an old Surrey rhyme 
goes : 

Sutton for good mutton, 
Cheam for juicy beef, 


Carshalton for a pretty girl, 
And Ewell for a thief. 


Tramps, likewise, stayed to rest their 
weary limbs on the long bench, which stood 
under the eaves when no churlish hedge 
raised a screen between house and road. 
Grand gentlemen, in powdered wigs and 
scarlet coats laced with gold, put up at the 
inn in the winter, when Chadleigh Hall was 
too crammed with other guests for the 
hunting season for its owners to find room 
for them (and, indeed, the said gentry were 
not ill-pleased at the exchange ; the serving- 
wenches at the inn being comelier, more 
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roguish of eye and willing of speech, than 
those within the mossy park-wall which 
bordered the other side of the road for 
three-quarters of a mile), so that altogether 
the hostel drove a thriving trade, and had 
its stables noisy with stamping steeds and 
shouting ostlers, and its cow-sheds stocked 
with the sleek well-conditioned animals 
from which its guests were provided with 
such cream and butter as not the Hall itself 
could rival. 

But these were days long past and over 
now. So long that few people in the 
neighbourhood even knew that they had 
existed, or that the house had ever borne 
another name from that by which it was 
known at present. The half-hatch doors 
and latticed casements had given way on 
the ground-floor to French windows, and 
the bowling-alley to a croquet-lawn. The 
long bench was gone, and the laurel hedge 
raised instead; and though the roomy 
stables and outbuildings were still in exist- 
ence, they were for the most part grass- 
grown and untenanted, save by Sybil’s 
pony and Jenny’s tame rabbits ; while the 
whole establishment over which Mrs. Dysart 
reigned, and by whose aid she had contrived 
to so alter and improve the place within 
doors that it had gradually become one of 
the prettiest and most tasteful in the neigh- 
bourhood, consisted of two maids and an 
odd man of uncertain age, and occupation 
varying from gardener to groom and 
upholsterer. 

“But though the Dysarts are not well 
off they are such thoroughly ‘ nice’ people.” 
So the fine ladies about Chadleigh End 
would say. ‘Quite people to know. Oh, 
we never were inside the house before they 
took it. No one could, you know, after the 
horrors that used to be there. But these 
people are quite different ; cousins of Lord 
Dysart’s, the Shropshire Dysarts. Every- 
body knows them.” Which, whether every 
one did or not, settled the question, and 
proved the new inhabitants of Hillbrow to 
be in every way desirable. 

As for the “horrors” alluded to, they 
were simply these. After being unlet for 
some time, and getting into a very dilapi- 
dated condition, the house had fallen into 
the hands of people whom no one knew, or 
wanted to know; some plebeian Smith, who 
might have come from Shropshire or any 
other place; but who was certainly not 
connected with any noble family, and who 
used to drink freely at Epsom, being 
frequently met with in a maudlin condition 
on his way home. When the Smiths were 





gone it became the home of some even more 
plebeian Wigginses, whereof the husband 
did worse than drink ; he kept a butcher’s 
shop at Ewell, while his wife washed at 
home and gave the public generally a liberal 
view of the nine little Wigginses’ shirts, 
socks, and frilled unmentionables fluttering 
in a damp and distended condition above the 
laurelhedge. Poor Mrs. Wiggins died there, 
and after that the house remained unlet for 
along time. It had got a bad name ; and 
when at last a quiet couple took it for a 
year, not a soul in the vicinity called on or 
took any notice of them ; and they departed 
at the end of their time without having 
seen any more of their neighbours than a 
general view of bonnets and back-hair in 
church, and an even vaguer one of the 
tradesmen who called for orders at the back 
door. Then, when they were gone, and had 
shaken the dust of the inhospitable village 
off their feet, dirt and darkness again 
reigned in the empty rooms at Hillbrow, 
and remained there till, one fine day about 
a twelvemonth later, Mrs. Dysart came to 
look at them, and a week afterwards 
returned with the rest of her household 
and took possession of the place. 

Nothing could have been quieter than 
their advent. It was some little while 
indeed before people recognised that the 
big board with “To Let” on it, so long 
peering over the laurel hedge, had been 
deposed from its position ; and even then 
the simple fact of a widow with two little 
girls coming to live in a house with a bad 
name, and giving no hostages for respect- 
ability in the shape of carriage or men- 
servants, was not of sufficient promise to 
warrant the new tenant’s eligibility. Most 
people when they come to reside in a 
country place know, or are known to, 
someone in that place before. Women, in 
especial, have seldom courage enough to 
settle down in a new spot where they are 
certain of finding none but strangers ; but 
no single individual in Chadleigh End knew 
anything at all about Mrs. Dysart before 
her arrival, or could remember ever having 
heard anything about her even after that 
event. She might be the widow of a 
dancing-master ora dog-doctor. She might 
not be a widow at all—ora wife! All sorts 
of damnatory possibilities connected them- 
selves naturally in the feminine mind with 
the advent of a solitary woman wearing 
deep mourning, who kept herself so closely 
indoors that she was not even to be 
seen in church, or taking an airing with 
her daughters along the pretty lanes about 
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her house. Anyhow it was safer to wait 
awhile and endeavour to find out something 
about her antecedents and previous history 
before risking the showing of any kindness 
to her ; and so it might have come to pass 
that Mrs. Dysart would have been as com- 
pletely ostracised as her innocent prede- 
cessors, but that one day a little event 
happened which brought her into sudden 
notice. 

One frosty afternoon in January a red- 
faced old gentleman in a mail-phaeton, 
with a groom behind him, drove into 
Chadleigh End, and drew up at the 
Cock and Bottle to ask the way to Hill- 
brow, Mrs. Dysart’s house. The groom 
jumped down to make the enquiry, and 
then sprang into his place again, after 
which the mail-phaeton dashed on and 
nothing more was seen of it or its 
occupants till they all passed through and 
out of the village again a couple of hours 
later. Brief, however, as had been their 
stay, and simple the query and answer, 
something had been seen and uttered of 
such magical potency as has before now 
served to cover shame and conceal disgrace ; 
nay, even to condone offences of yet 
darker dye than the convivial propensities 
of the departed Smith, or the plebeian 
clothes-line dangling above the Wigginses’ 
garden fence. ‘There was an earl’s coronet 
painted on the mail-phaeton; and in 
addressing its owner the groom had said— 
and said twice over and quite distinctly, 
* My lord!” 

After this, though Mrs. Dysart’s moral 
character still remained hovering over the 
pit of some dark and condemnable proba- 
bility (for who could tell what her connec- 
tion with the venerable nobleman might 
be?), her social status received an imme- 
diate elevation. In place of being simply 
ignored, she became worthy to be talked 
about, commented on, and wondered over ; 
and when a few days later it was reported 
that the carriage from Dilworth Hall, a fine 
old place about six miles off, had been seen 
leaving Hillbrow with Lady Ashleigh, and 
her sister-in-law, the wife of the rector of 
Dilworth—stately dames both, whose bow 
was an object of envy and delight—seated 
in it, and nodding farewell to the two little 
fair-haired Dysart girls, the whole tide of 
public opinion changed on the moment. 
Mrs. Dysart became a person to be culti- 
vated and sought after, and soon showers 
of cards were left at the long-shunned door 
by finely-dressed ladies in stylish phaetons 
and victorias: and people might be heard 





talking in dulcet tones of “Our new 
neighbour: such a sweet woman : niece to 
Lord Dysart, you know ;” and deploring 
her delicate health and recent widowhood 
as reasons for the lady in question never 
being met with at their houses. 

For, if society chose to extend a wel- 
coming hand to Mrs. Dysart, she extended 
none in return. Few of those who called 
on her got beyond the door; and, of those 
who did, still fewer had their calls returned. 

“T am such a poor creature at walking, I 
must ask you to excuse my calling on you,” 
she would say to one friendly visitor ; and 
to another, “I have no governess for my 
daughters, soI feel bound to devote myself 
to them instead of society. I never leave 
them.” And indeed it was true, she very 
seldom did; and, in their early youth at 
all events, spent her time in superintending 
their education, seeing to the well-being 
and beautifying of her house and garden, 
or lying on a low couch in the drawing- 
room, gazing out at the view, and dreaming 
somewhat sad day-dreams, to judge from 
the expression of her face, until either the 
voices or the sudden appearance of her 
two pretty bright-eyed children drove the 
shadows from her brow, and banished the 
memories which brought them there. 

But despite its churlish hedge and 
darkened frontage, Hillbrow was by no 
means a gloomy house. It stood on a 
hill, as the name suggested, and from the 
French windows of the drawing-room the 
garden sloped downwards in a succession 
of bright flower-beds and terraced walks, 
from which you had a wide view of green 
meadows studded with trees, almost like 
a gentleman’s park, and stretching away 
to the edge of Chadleigh Heath—a long, 
broken, gorse-clad expanse of country, 
rising gradually into a ridge crowned by 
dark oak-woods. 

Nothing very particular perhaps in the 
way of a view; no water and no mountains ; 
but pleasant enough in summer, when the 
meadows were like green velvet, dotted 
over with little white woolly sheep, or 
mild-eyed cattle flecking their flat brown 
sides as they browsed under the shade of 
the big horse-chestnut trees, and the in- 
mates of Hillbrow sat out of doors, or in 
the pretty verandah, with its light support- 
ing pillars wreathed with purple clematis 
and climbing yellow roses. Pleasant even 
in winter, when fields and common were a 
waste of snow, and the bare brown trees 
stood out in dark relief against a frosty 
blue sky ; or when the moon, rising behind 
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the fretted boughs, cast the shadow of their 
tracery black and sharp upon the white 
expanse beneath. 

It was so open, too, for from this side of 
the house there was not another building 
in sight, look where you would, and this 
circumstance was particularly pleasing to 
Mrs. Dysart, whose taste for seclusion 
would have made the view of neighbouring 
roof-trees and chimneys rather an annoyance 
than a pleasure to her, as suggesting the 
proximity of those neighbours whose in- 
vitations she declined with an unwavering 
obstinacy which would have been rude 
in anyone less consistently graceful and 
courteous in her manner. 

The strange part of the matter was that 
the advances continued to be made and 
the invitations to be given, although open- 
handed hospitality and friendliness were 
virtues by no means either common or 
popular in the neighbourhood. 

Perhaps it was hardly likely that they 
should be so. A village less than twenty 
miles from London, to which people come 
down every evening from the City, return- 
ing to business again in the morning, is 
so liable to be over-run by persons of all 
and every class, from retired publicans to 
pretty horse-breakers “en retraite,” and 
the people established in it are of such 
heterogeneous and incongruous elements 
already, that unsuspicious kindliness or 
cordiality become matters so difficult of 
practice as to be almost obsolete ; and of 
such places Chadleigh End was rather a 
shining example than an exception. The 
rich people who had made their money and 
retired long ago to enjoy themselves in 
dignified idleness naturally held themselves 
far above the rich people who were making 
money still, and whose barouches and 
waggonettes made a small confusion every 
morning and evening in the dusty road 
outside the little station. The rich people 
who were making money did not care 
to associate with the poorer ones who 
were trying to make it, generally opining 
that the ill-success of the latter was owing 
to something “shady;” while the very 
few county-people who had not yet been 
“crowded out” by cockney villas, or bought 
out by railway companies, kept themselves 
jealously aloof from all three of the above- 
mentioned classes; and the harmless village 
people made yet another little coterie of 
their own wherein they lived and moved, 
ignored by their “towny” neighbours and 
ignorant of the latter’s doings: the very 
clergy in the place knowing almost as little 


declined all gaieties. 





of their oddly assorted parishioners as the 
“hae of a West End living does of 
is. 

What then was the reason that in a 
semi-suburban village so constituted Mrs. 
Dysart should gradually have become, in a 
quiet and mysterious way, one of the most 
highly considered people in the neighbour- 
hood ? 

She had certainly no claim to being so 
according to the prevailing code of the 
place ; and she made none. She was not 
rich, even the little improvements at Hill- 
brow being only made by slow degrees 
and at the smallest cost consistent with 
thoroughness. She never entertained, and 
Mr. Dysart, as was 
soon ascertained, had held no higher 
position in the world than a consulship in 
some unimportant Continental town ; and 
as for Lord Dysart, if that venerable peer 
really were her husband’s uncle, that first 
visit which he paid to his niece-in-law was 
also his last. Neither were his high-stepping 
bays or coroneted phaeton ever again seen 
in the village of Chadleigh End. 

What did make the widow and her 
daughters so much sought after ? 

In very truth she herself did not know, 
and (unfeminine as it may seem) regarded 
with more impatience than gratitude the 
courtesies and attentions which were lavished 
upon her. 

“You are very kind: but I do not give 
dinner-parties myself, and therefore I never 
go to them,” she said to Mrs. de Boonyen, 
who was quite one of the biggest people 
in the place, when that female potentate 
drove over herself to invite her to dinner ; 
and Mrs. de Boonyen could hardly believe 
her ears. The De Boonyens had a “ place” 
with I don’t know how many acres of land 
attached to it. Their show grape-houses 
and monster pines, their army of gardeners 
and regiment of cooks, were inflicted on you 
ad nauseam before and after every one 
of the gorgeous entertainments at which 
they were wont to feed their wealthy 
neighbours. Young De Boonyen was at 
Cambridge and kept hunters. His sisters 
had their dresses from Worth, and were 
only permitted to drive about in state in a 
large family barouche, their tow-coloured 
hair and little flat plebeian faces hardly 
visible above the heap of costly rugs piled 
about them. The De Boonyen footmen 
were taller, their livery more gorgeous, and 
the crest on their carriage panels larger than 
those of any other family in the country ; 
and though it is true that evilly-disposed 
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persons averred that their name was 
not to be found in the magic pages of 
Burke and Debrett, and were wont to 
trace both it and their wealth to a well- 
known quack remedy, “Bunion’s Balm 
for Corns,” the owners of Hapsburg 
Hall disclaimed all such connection as a 
basely-invented libel. Bunion, indeed! 
There might be any amount of common, 
vulgar Bunions in England: but where 
did you ever find anyone of the name of 
De Boonyen connected with corns or em- 
brocations? Even the servant - maids at 
Hapsburg Hall were not allowed to find 
alleviation in the objectionable balm above 
alluded to; the eldest Miss de Boonyen 
walked about with a decided limp; and 
Albert Edward, the son and heir, was fond 
of adverting to some Hugo de Boonyen, a 
valiant knight of Flanders in the medizval 
ages, as the legitimate founder of their 
family tree ; while one of the younger boys 
had been christened Hugo in confirmation 
thereof. 

That boy suffered somewhat severely at 
Eton on the occasion of his once boasting of his 
knightly ancestor ; and the panels of Albert 
Edward’s “ oak” at Trinity were found one 
morning emblazoned with a coat of arms 
representing a negro’s foot, sable, bearing 
an enormous bunion, gules, and surmounted 
by a bottle of embrocation rampant; the 
latter being particularly neatly executed. 
This, however, has nothing to do with my 
story; and after all there is no accounting 
for the low wit of school-boys or under- 
graduates, or for the origin of such idle 
rumours as that Mr. de Boonyen himself 
was given to dropping the letter H in 
familiar conversation, and had even once 
or twice so strangely forgotten himself 
as to have begun to sign his name with 
the plebeian letters of the house whose balm 
—and avery excellent one—was a fluid not 
even to be named within the grounds of 
Hapsburg Hall. 





But, withal, the family of De Boonyen 
was a very magnificent one, and to eat of 
their dinners was a subject of elation among 
many of those admitted to that favour; and 
therefore, when Mrs. de Boonyen was met 
with so decided a refusal from the pale, 
quiet, not even pretty widow, whom she 
herself had condescended to bid to her 
feast, her surprise may be better imagined 
than described. Indeed, it was not till after 
a moment’s cogitation as to what could be 
the hidden motive for such immense self- 
denial, that the great lady, glancing at her 
hostess’s well-worn black silk, went on to 
observe, in the most affable manner, that 
Mrs. Dysart need not be afraid about 
dress. This was not one of their large 
parties, only a little dinner of twelve or 
so; and really, as she sometimes said 
to her daughters, “when you are in 
mourning people never notice what you 
have on.” 

A slight, a very slight curl came to the 
corners of Mrs. Dysart’s mouth during this 
speech ; but she was patient, and did not 
even draw herself up as she answered, 
with a modest gentleness which was almost 
edifying, that Mrs. de Boonyen was most 
kind. To speak the truth, that difficulty 
had not occurred to herself, probably (with 
a slight smile, which the guest took as 
deprecatory of the difference between their 
positions), because she had never been in 
the habit of going into society where her 
dress could be a matter of any importance. 
Of course the case was widely different 
with Mrs. de Boonyen and her friends; 
yet even with the former’s kind indul- 
gence she must still repeat her refusal. 
And as similar invitations from other 
people met with a similar answer, it is to 
be supposed that Mrs. Dysart did prefer 
to eat her beef and mutton at home, 
instead of at the houses of her friends; 
and, indeed, to lead a somewhat recluse 


life altogether. 
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